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INVENTION... the 


At the turn of the twentieth 
century, America entered an era 
of productivity that was to astound 
the world. The invention of the 
rotary method of deep drilling for 
oil was to foster the automobile, 
the airplane, the Diesel engine, 
plastics, synthetic rubber, and 
many other developments. These, 
in turn, have longs since become 
everyday necessities in the modern 
American wavy of life. 

Through the efforts of an 
obscure voung inventor 
named Ilushes, who chose 
a Texas cow pasture for his 
laboratory experiments in 
seeking oil with the rotary 
rock drill of his own inven- 
tion, the developments 
dependent upon volume 
production of crude oil 
survived! With the intro- 
duction of the Hughes Rock 








mother of necessity 


Bit and its successful operation 
in drilling to unheard-of depths 
for oil deposits beneath the earth's 
surface, great volume production 
of petroleum in previously impen- 
etrable geologic formations be- 
came possible. Volume production 
meant low-cost fuel for transpor- 
tation... sparked the refining 
industry to fantastic accomplish- 
ment... gave birth to the syn- 
thetic rubber industry ... and 
laid the cornerstone to an Ameri- 
can economy that was to 
be the marvel of the age! 

Since the development 
of the Hughes Rock Bit in 
1909, the nnme HUGHES 
has symbolized universal 
leadership in every oil field 
on the globe .. . has 
merited the well deserved 
title, ‘World Standard of 
the Industry.”’ 


HUGHES 1001 company 


WORLD STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY 
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Milk train 1947 style 


A typical example of B. F.Goodrich improvement in tires 


Tt two tires are being checked 
for the start of a long milk run — 
through the Catskill mountains to New 
York City. The truck is one of 200 
which travel night and day bringing 
milk from five states into metropolitan 
New York. They run on rigid schedules 
where delays are costly. 

Repair bills used to be high. Delays 
frequent. Tread wear rapid —even in 
prewar tires. 

Then came the announcement of 
the new B.F.Goodrich truck tire with 
the nylon shock shield. This tire was 
made to order” for operations such as 
that of H. L. & F. McBride. Right 
under the tread are two layers of nylon 


fabric used to break the force of sharp 
blows. The nylon shock shield gives 
extra protection to the rayon cord body. 
The result is a 4-way saving for truck 
owners: (1) Average tire mileage is 
increased. (2) Tires have greater 
resistance to bruise. (3) There’s less 
danger of tread separation. (4) More 
tires can be recapped. 

So successful have these tires been 
that by winter every truck in this fleet 
of H. L. & F. McBride, Goshen, N. Y., 
will roll on B.F.Goodrich tires — start 
to pile up more than 5 million truck 
miles in the next 12 months. 

The development of truck tires with 
a nylon shock shield is typical of the 


constant improvement being made in 
ali types of tires by B. F. Goodrich. 
Only from B.F.Goodrich can you get 
truck tires built with a weftless rayon 
cord body. Only from B. F. Goodrich 
can you get the added protection of 
nylon shock shields. 

Nylon makes tires more expensive 
to build, yet these new tires which 
outwear prewar tires sell at regular 
prices. The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Tauck Tints a 
B. F. Goodrich 
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National defense. New arrange- 
ments for the country’s defense were 
reviewed by Defense Secretary James V. 
Forrestal and other leading military 
officials. Main points emphasized were 
these: A revised industrial-mobilization 
plan will be made public early next 
year. The Army, Navy and Air Force 
will submit separate budgets to Con- 
gress for the next fiscal year, but plans 
call for a single budget starting with 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1949. 
Army-Navy scientists are studying 
ways to set up a national air-warning 
system to guard the U.S. against sur- 
prise bomber or guided-missile attacks. 

The Navy said its reserves on Oc- 
tober 1 numbered 867,841 men, or 74 
per cent of planned requirements; an- 
nounced that a jet-rocket plane from 
Douglas Aircraft Corp., designed to 
pass the speed of sound, will be tested 
soon. 


Housing loans. Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration stopped taking applica- 
tions for mortgage insurance on vet- 
erans’ housing loans under title VI of 
the National Housing Act. Applications 
received before the close of business on 
November 14 will be processed as rapid- 
ly as possible. But FHA reminded ap- 
plicants its field offices are overwhelmed 
by the last-minute rush for this financ- 
ing aid. In the six days preceding the 
stop order, applications were made for 
$160,000,000 worth of title VI insur- 
ance. That, added to insurance already 
in effect, was up to the $4,200,000,000 
limit authorized by Congress. FHA 
emphasized there is no change in rules 
on title I mortgage insurance, applying 
to loans for modernizing houses, and 
title II insurance under the permanent 
long-range FHA financing program. 


Crop report. This year’s corn crop 
was estimated at 2,447,422,000 bushels 
by the Department of Agriculture. That 
is 11,000,000 bushels below earlier esti- 
mates and 25 per cent below last year’s 
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record crop. Serious delay in seeding 
of winter wheat, due to drought in the 
Great Plains area, was noted too. The 
drought area now covers more than 
half the winter-wheat belt, the De- 
partment said. As to other aspects of 
the 1947 harvest: Total volume of 
farm crops will be only 1 per cent be- 
low the average of 1942 to 1946. Feed 
grains are below average. Food grains, 
including wheat, are at a record total. 
Hay, oilseed, fruits and truck crops 
reached above average production. 


Veterans’ benefits. A steady de- 
cline in the number of veterans taking 
job training under the GI Bill of Rights 
was noted by Veterans’ Administration. 
About 564,000 veterans were in job 
training as of Sept. 30, 1947, compared 
with 632,000 at the peak in January, 
1947. VA said the decline was due to 
the ceiling imposed on the amount of 
pay and allowances a veteran can re- 
ceive, and to the two-year limit on 
most types of training. The number of 
firms certified for job-training pro- 
grams increased from 514,800 to 580,- 
800 between January and September 
30, despite the decline in veteran 
trainees. Institutional on-farm train- 
ing, however, has reached a new high, 
with 211,500 veterans in this training 
as of September 30. 


Rail wages. The nation’s railroads 
agreed to a 1514-cent increase in hourly 
wages for the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and the Order of Railway 
Conductors. The two unions represent 
about 200,000 railroad workers. The 
wage increase is retroactive to Novem- 
ber 1. Railroads estimated the pay raise 
would add $100,000,000 a year to their 
wage bill. Several changes in working 
rules also were made a part of the wage 
agreement. Similar proposals as to wages 
and working conditions were before rep- 
resentatives of the railroads and the 
three other brotherhoods of operating 
workers. 
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WHITE EAG!” . “AGUE 


—learn the warning signals that may mean 
appendicitis! The first sign of acute appendicitis is usu- 
ally pain in the abdomen accompanied by nausea or 
vomiting. 

The pain may be general at first, like a simple stomach- 
ache, but will probably become localized in the lower 
right side. It can be a sharp severe pain or a dull ache. 
Symptoms sometimes vary, so any persistent, puzzling 
“stomach-ache”’ should have prompt medical attention. 





—call your physician at once when such warn- 
ings appear! Today, appendicitis is rarely fatal if recog- 
nized and properly treated in time. But it may be diffi- 
cult to diagnose. Your doctor may need to take blood 
counts or make other tests. Calling him promptly per- 
mits him to make such tests and to determine the proper 
treatment before serious damage has occurred. 

Appendicitis takes only about half as many lives as it 
took 12 years ago. More lives could be saved if everyone 
called a doctor at the first sign of an attack. 


"DOs" AND “DON'Ts’' FOR 


DICITIS 
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—treat yourself with home remedies! If you 
have an abdominal pain and are nauseated, avoid taking 
a laxative or enema. They increase pressure on the ap- 
pendix and may cause it to rupture. 

A study of appendicitis in one Eastern city showed 
that when appendicitis patients took no laxative, only 
1 in 62 died. Of those who took a laxative, 1 in 19 died. 

External pressure can also cause a rupture, so you 
shouldn’t rub or massage the site of the pain. And it’s 
wiser not to apply either a hot water bottle or an ice bag. 





—try to keep going normally if you suspect 
appendicitis. When appendicitis strikes, don’t try to ig- 
nore the pain and keep on with your normal activities. 
Any physical exertion or exercise may lead to complica- 
tions, so lie down, in bed if possible, and stay there. 


The pain may let up but this does not mean the attack 
has passed. It’s up to you to keep quiet and relaxed until 
the doctor has had a chance to examine you. Food and 
liquids can also be dangerous. Try to avoid eating or 


drinking anything, except water, until your doctor has 
examined you. 


COPYRIGHT 1947— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


As more people learn more about this 
disease, appendicitis mortality can be 
brought still lower. For further informa- 
tion that may protect you and your 
family, send today for Metropolitan's 
free booklet 127-K, ‘“Appendicitis.”’ 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company... 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) y 

Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD & 

Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 

1 Mapison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will 
benefit from understanding these impor- 
tant facts about appendicitis. Metropolitan 






will gladly send you enlarged copies of 
this advertisement—suitable for use on 
your bulletin boards. 
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“A feast for a king,” Robin called it 


Great oaks still stand in Sherwood 
Forest. They link us with a past 
which is half legend, all romance. 
Under those oaks Robin Hood and 
his stout yeomen flung themselves 
down to laugh and rest after forays. 
With appetites born of adventure, 
the band relaxed and turned to a 
hearty meal. Loaves of crusty brown 
bread ... and fair yellow cheese. 


Since men first learned to tend 
herds, cheese has nourished human 
bodies for hard work and sustained 
action. It is still enjoyed and valued 
as one of the world’s great foods. For 
it is a concentrate of milk, nature’s 
most nearly perfect food. And we 
know far more of: the science of 


cheese-making today —largely from 
research of National Dairy’s Kraft 
Foods Company. 

Cheese is an important part of the 
American diet. [ts proteins, vitamins 
and minerals contribute to the na- 
tional health. Its widespread use 
means a bigger market for the dairy 
farmer’s products. 

And now it is easier to serve better 
cheese. National Dairy has developed 
new cheeses, improved old ones . . . 
perfected the pasteurization of cheese 
. . . created hundreds of new cheese 
dishes for you. 

The research goes forward con- 
stantly, in order that America may 
alwaysenjoy bread... and finer cheese. 


Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod: 
ucts as human food .. . as a base for 
the development of new products 
and materials . . . as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the 
farms and in the towns and cities 
of America. 








These brands assure you of highest quality 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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A pretty good idea now can be had of the way things will size up with aid 
to Europe, how consumers will fare, what taxpayers can look forward to. 

Aid will be whittled down at least to $6,900,000,000 for 1948 calendar 
year. It may be cut more. Europe asked for $8,000,000,000 plus some gold. 

Exports, shipment of goods abroad, will be around $17,000,000,000 if aid is 
as large as indicated. That would be about $2,000,000,000 under this year. 

U.S. industry and U.S. consumers, in other words, will have more goods and 
services left over for their use than in 1947, if output holds steady. 

Output, except in agriculture, is rising, is likely to be higher in 1948. 

Congress will be wary of spending plans that would drain U.S. of more goods 
next year than this; will favor plans that will control exports. 








What that is to mean, in a broad way, is this: 

Living standards in U.S. next year, barring short crops, will be higher. 

Short crops, now probable in wheat, will mean drastic cuts in shipment of 
food to Europe after midyear 1948, not drastic cuts in diet of U.S. people. 

A meat famine could develop in autumn, 1948, affecting the election. 

Industrial products, however, will be more abundant, not less abundant. 

New-car output is likely to be 500,000 above this year. Maybe 1,000,000 
new houses will be completed, against 800,000 this year. Household equipment of 
almost all kinds will be more abundant, enough to meet the main demands. 

Clothing, of course, will be abundant. So will shoes. Shortages will tend 
to center in new cars and new houses for the ordinary consumer. Farmers will 
get more farm machinery, but won't get all they want by a long way. 

Just remember this: The outside world is getting goods at a high rate. They 
will get somewhat less. U.S. consumers are getting more and more of the things 
they want. At the same time, goods are going into inventory at the rate of 
nearly $1,000,000,000 a month. What it all means is that the problem of divid- 
ing up goods is likely to be less acute next year than this. 

















If it were not for food, there really wouldn't be a control problem. 

Food, however, is shaping up as a problem that can become acute. 

Food problem centers now in grain. Corn crop this year is 840,000,000 
bushels under last year. Drought is affecting winter wheat--the big wheat crop 
\“-and a 1948 yield 500,000,000 bushels under 1947 is being suggested. 

Meat, poultry, eggs, milk, butter, all are tied in with grain supplies. 

U.S., aS a result, is heading toward this 1948 dilemma: 

Either make a drastic cut in grain shipments to Europe after mid-1948, 
maybe cutting out almost all shipments after that time, 

Or turn to rigid controls and sharply reduced rations at home. 

Odds are strongly on the side of drastic cuts after mid-1948 in shipment of 
food to the outside world. The alternative will be rationing on a scale far 
broader than during war, price control with all its intricate problems. 








- The catch in controlling price and distribution of food is this: 
If farmers face price control, they'll demand same for industry, workers. 





(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


If industry is forced to take price controls, it will demand wage control. 

If workers get wage control, they'll probably kick over the traces. 

So Europe better begin to think about other sources of food. 

It seems highly doubtful that Congress will clamp on tight controls if it 
can avoid that political hazard by cutting food exports in next crop year. U.S. 
in prewar supplied importing nations with 5 per cent of the food obtained through 
exports. U.S. now supplies importing nations with about 50 per cent of food they 
import. Argentina, Canada, Australia, Far East will have to take over more of 
the export load if U.S. weather doesn't improve spectacularly. 

The planners haven't yet figured out a way to control the weather. 








Wage rates in some basic industries are due to rise 10 to 15 cents an hour, 

Prices, other than food prices, may go up another 5 per cent. Industry 
may bid for continued freedom from price control by caution in new rises. 

Food prices are the great uncertainty, the great danger spot. 





A tax cut for individuals isn't a forlorn hope as yet. 

Tax cut and debt cut of $2,500,000,000 can't both be made in 1948 if the 
outside world is to get all of the dollars tacitly being promised. 

Surplus for debt, tax cut will be about $35,300,000,000 if aid requested is 
all given. If aid is cut to $5,000,000,000, then surplus of $5,300,000,000 
would be available for debt cut and tax cut. A tax cut of $3,000,000,000 on 
that basis would permit division of family income, plus a tax cut of about 10 
per cent for the average individual, but no raise in personal exemption. 

Tax cutting in 1948 will have a strong appeal. 

Chances are strong that Congress will lop off about $2,000,000,000 from 
requests for foreign aid. Chances are strong, too, that Congress will vote a 
tax cut. A veto will follow. It's 50-50 that veto will be overridden. 

A tax cut may prevail, but it is too early to base plans on it. 








Congress will not be a rubber stamp for Mr. Truman on foreign aid, taxes, 
controls; will try to shape its own program after a lot of thinking. 

Controls now in force will be extended, tightened in case of exports. 

Credit controls might be put back on. It's a tossup. 

Grains, steel, coal might possibly be made subject to control over the way 
they are divided up. That is far from sure, however. Any price control will 
relate to these commodities, not to others. Fear in coal and steel is that man- 
agement will give labor big new pay increase, then hike prices in 1948. 

An OPA isn't coming back. Neither is a WPB or an NRA. 











War scares still popping up are passe. It's the same old stuff. 
Military buying is up; surplus property is being reclassified. There is 
emphasis on preparedness. War isn't in the calculations, though. 


ANNOUNCEMENT : 
To help the busy reader follow important 
trends in national affairs, we are ex- 
tending the Newsgram through the magazine 





by means of brief paragraphs in larger type 
at the head of each article. Thus we are 
able to give in Newsgram form additional 
items of essential news. 

The Editors 
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if gasoline came on spools... 


all the information you’d like to have about ingredients could be 
printed and pasted right on the spool. However, gasoline can’t be 
labeled that way. So oil companies everywhere put ‘Ethyl’ 
trade-marks on their pumps, to show you at a glance that their 
best gasoline contains ‘“‘Ethyl”’ antiknock fluid. This important 
ingredient, which is made by the Ethyl Corporation, is mixed 
with gasoline to step up power and performance. Motorists who 
want to get the best out of their cars—new or old—look for the 
familiar yellow-and-black ‘‘Ethyl’’ emblem on the pump. Ethyl 
Corporation, New York. 








look for the **EK THY L” trade-mark 

















Helping America’s Progressive Petroleum Industry Make Better Gasoline 





YOU 
go along with. 


your mail! 
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Yes, you go along with 
your mail. Your signature, your 
thoughts and the paper — all three — 
represent you. Make certain your 
message is conveyed on the finest 
paper. For, like a well-designed pack- 
age inviting reception to its contents, 
fine letterhead paper creates a whole- 
some reception . . . enhancing what 
you say, reflecting your good taste. 
Hold the letters you sign to the light. 
See if the watermark says “‘all three”’ 
as portrayed below—that’s Fox River's 
quality guarantee for the finest in 
letterhead paper. Ask your printer. 
| Fox RIVER PAPER CORPORATION, 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN. 


Cotton Fibre Bond, Ledger, Onion Skin 
“The more Cotton Fibre the finer the Paper” 
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OUR WATERMARK. 
is your quality guarantee 






Look through---- 
the paper... 
see all three! 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT « 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions 








YOU CANNOT safely destroy, for two 
years, your business records on wartime 
price control. The Department of Com- 
merce tells businessmen to kéep all records 
relating to goods and services formerly 
under price control until November 9, 1949. 
In the case of rice, the date is June 30, 
1949. 


+ & & 


YOU CAN sometimes get a refund of 
some of the income tax paid on your 
bonus if you have to repay part of the 
bonus to your employer. The U.S. Court 
of Claims allows a refund in a case where 
a taxpayer’s bonus was based on net profits 
of his employer. Renegotiation of war 
contracts cut down the net profits, and 
reduced the amount of the bonus. 


* & & 


YOU CAN disregard former import con- 
trols on cane and beet sugar and mo- 
lasses made from sugar cane or sugar 
beets. These items are removed by the 
Department of Agriculture from the list 
of products under import controls. 


& & & 


YOU CANNOT be required to pay an 
income tax on a share of the income of a 
partnership if you transfer your entire 
interest in the partnership to a member 
of your family before the tax year in 
question. A circuit court of appeals holds 
in one case that a husband, who trans- 
ferred his full partnership interest to his 
wife. filed a gift tax return and severed 
his connection with the firm, is not liable 
for a tax on any part of the partnership 
income. 


=e 2 # 


YOU CAN now obtain additional types 
of loans from federal savings and loan 
associations. The Home Loan Bank Board 
amends its regulations to open the way 
for additional loans and to provide for 
short-term savings accounts. 


%& & 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, avoid 
liability for failure to pay overtime wage 
on the ground that agents of the Wage- 
Hour Division of the Labor Department 
inspected your books and failed to report 
any underpayments. A State court rules 
that claims of a group of employes for 
overtime under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act are not barred by the fact that Wage- 








===, 


Hour agents, after an inspection, fajle 
to take action against the employer, 


& & & 


YOU CAN take a deduction, in makiy 
a corporation income tax return, for th 
salary paid to an officer of the company 
while he was absent on military servic. 
The U.S. Tax Court holds that such, 
payment may be deducted as a busines 
expense, even though the officer js ; 
shareholder in the company, provide 
that he plans to return to his former jo 
after release from service. 


+ & & 


YOU CANNOT export iron or steed 
products under a consolidated export |. 
cense unless you present your license, ¢ 
a photostatic copy, to your Collector ¢ 
Customs. This amendment to export rule 
is made by the Office of Internationa 
Trade. The agency also tightens restric. 
tions on exports of iron and steel products 
by advancing the expiration dates for co- 
solidated licenses. 


* &* & 


YOU CAN obtain from the Office of 
Technical Services a list of Government: 
owned inventions for which you can see 
foreign patents in the Government’s name 
at your own expense. This program cali 
for nonexclusive, royalty-free licenses to 
be granted to American industries unde 
such foreign patents. 


* * & 


YOU CAN find out from the Office of 
Technical Services about four magnetic 
alloys developed in Japan but never pr 
duced in the U.S. reports on the man- 
facture and uses of the alloys and offered 
for sale by the Department of Commerce 
through OTS. 


* & & 


YOU CANNOT expect the Nation 
Labor Relations Board to expand th 
number of workers exempt from coveragt 
of the Taft-Hartley Act on the ground 
that they are agricultural workers. In it 
first ruling since passage of the Act 
who are exempt as agricultural worker, 
the Board indicates that its old Wagnet 
Act definition still holds. It decides that 
employes of a fruit packing and stonmg 
plant are covered by the new law, ald 
orders a collective-bargaining election 2 
the plant. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus conside 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set jorth in detail. Tue UNITED Srates 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materi. 
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_ No smudged fingers! 
Release keys jammed 
through a misstroke with 
eee Ker Tro. 


‘Keyboard Margin Control and KMC, T.M. 














Now! Keyboard Margin Control* 


sets margins at the flick of a finger 





BOON TO TyPISTS, Keyboard 
Margin Control—exclusive on 
the Remington KMC* ‘Type- 
writer—takes the merest flick of a 
finger, gives on the dot margin ac- 
g the fingers 
from the keyboard. Like the other tea- 
tures on the Remington KMC T ype- 


curacy without movin 


writer, it is designed to ease and speed 
the typists’ work. These features mean 
extra savings for executives and own- 
ers, too. Keyboard Margin Control 
and the other Plus Values built into 








One-third More Rib- 
bon Coverage! Exclu- 
sive 3-position Ribbon 
Control allows you fo 
use ALL the ribbon— 
adjusts for stencils, 





lower upkeep! Exclusive 
unit construction speeds 
periodic check-ups; makes 
part replacement easier. 


this magnificent typewriter—all avail- 


able without extra charge — provide 
distinctive, clear-cut, efhcient typing 
at the lowest net cost. Let your near- 
by Remington Rand representative 
show you how the replacement of 
your outdated machines with Rem- 
ington KMC Typewriters can lower 
your typing costs. 





THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 






No ruined : ——— 9 
manicures! — 
Ring-free, J Less tiring! Typists 


glare-free, welcome the Siient 
All Plastic Carriage Return—it 
Keys. floats back at a touch. 





It's none too early 

to reserve your Remington 
DeLuxe Model 5 Portable or 
Noiseless Model 7 Typewriter 
for Christmas Giving! 

See your Remington Rand 
dealer, today! 


These Plus Values on the Remington KMC give you the lowest net cost 


nr 
hf Pam 


Easy to clean! Re- 
movable p.cten lifts 
out quickty for daily 
dustin. 





Extra writing capacity! Provided 
by a Longer Writing Line. Often 
eliminates the need for a wider 
carriage machine. 











Copyright 1947 by Remington Rand Inc, 



































@ SUPPLY CHART 













More than 2500 Wholesale Supply Points 
—each an immediate and convenient source 
of supply for quality lubricants and fuels. 


we 


...|for more effective lubrication 


in all} your plants, wherever located 


TEXACO OFFERS YOU through its nation-wide network of Wholesale 
Supply Points: 


GREATER ECONOMY through centralized purchasing control and One 
Sales Agreement. 


INCREASED OUTPUT and reduced costs—through uniform quality prod- 
ucts and the cooperation and services of skilled 
Texaco Lubrication Engineers. 


TO GET THESE BENEFITS call the nearest of Texaco’s more than 2500 Whole- 
sale Supply Points or write The Texas Company; 
© 135 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 













—in all ij 
48 States 


The Texas Company 
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PRESSURE FOR QUICK AID ABROAD: 
WHAT CONGRESS MUST CONSIDER 


Problems in Taxes, Controls, Other Issues 


Price control, consumer ration- 
ing will not be approved at 
this session of Congress unless 
drought later forces the issue. 

Business may run into some 
allocation of scarce materials, 
but any controls that are ap- 
proved will be sharply limited. 

Tax-cut plans may be hurt by 
the costs of foreign aid. 

Europe’s recovery has top bill- 
ing in Congress. Spending for 
public works and domestic wel- 
fare is to take second place. 


Taxes will be changed, new billions 
will be given to the world, some new 
controls will be clamped on trade, 
finance and industry, and billions of 
dollars for spending at home 
will be voted before the Con- 


Emergency aid for Europe tops the list ° 


of decisions. The request is for $597,000,000 
to help France, Italy and Austria. Most, 
if not all, of that money probably will be 
approved before Christmas. It is a kind 
of winfer relief. 

More for Germany, Japan and Korea 
will be voted too. The amount set is $500,- 
000,000, largely “or Germany for increased 
occupation costs. Most of this sum is 
scheduled for approval. It will be spent 
by the Army. 

Marshall Plan comes next. Here the 
program calls for about $6,900,000,000 to 
be spent in the first year. Several billions 
will be approved, but how many remains 
uncertain. What this plan is all about is 
explained on page 13. 

Aid for China comes next. The amount 
is $30,000,000. Approval is probable. Con- 
gress inclines readily toward aid to China. 

To guide him in outlining foreign aid, 
Representative Eaton (Rep.), of New 
Jersey, chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, has the recommen- 


dations of a special committee headed 
by Representative Herter (Rep.) , of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Controls and their future will grow in 
importance with Congress back. 

Price control will be considered, but 
probably rejected, unless drought in the 
wheat belt sends food prices through the 
roof. Congress then might approve some 
action to control food prices, maybe sub- 
sidies to keep down prices to consumers. 

Rationing for consumers is as unlikely 
as price control. 

Allocations, or power to divide up basic 
materials, which is the same as rationing 
for industry, may be restored. Chances are 
better than even that more allocations will 
be used. Authority may be confined to 
grain, steel, fertilizer and a few continuing 
scarce materials such as tin. 

Any controls over prices or distribution 
will be sharply limited. 

Credit controls may be restored on con- 
sumer buying. Senator Taft (Rep.), of 
Ohio, says he is inclined to favor tighter 
controls over credit, and the Ohio 
Senator’s views on policy carry 








gress now back at work goes 
home. 

What is starting as a special ses- 
ion will merge into a regular ses- 
sion of Congress that will run 
beyond midyear, 1948. Issues will 
be generated that will go far to de- 
termine who is to be President after 
Jan. 20, 1949. This is to be a Con- 
gress that will make decisions af- 
fecting incomes of individuals, af- 
fecting prices, business activity and 
how goods are divided up. 

All kinds of questions related 
o national and world policy are 
waiting for answers from Congress. 
Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr., has 
the twofold task of seeing that the 
Proper answers are made and that 
the answers reflect credit on the 
Republican Party. Since most of 
the important answers deal with 
money and taxes, the House, over 
which Mr. Martin presides, must 
tackle them first. 
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BUT I DIDNT KNOW: 
‘ # YOU WERE BRINGIN 


weight. 

Rent control in the present flexi- 
ble form is almost certain to be ex- 
tended for another year. Opposition 
in Congress to rent control is sub- 
siding rapidly. 

Commodity markets face the 
prospect of more Government su- 
pervision. The prospect of tighter 
controls to curb speculation is 
about an even bet. 

Export controls are to be ex- 
tended and strengthened. Channel- 
ing of exports is to play a major 
part in the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. Commerce Department prob- 
ably will administer these controls. 

Import controls may be relaxed. 
Republicans favor an import policy 
that will permit private business- 
men to buy goods when and where 
they please. 

Transportation controls prob- 
ably will be extended. These con- 
trols are considered necessary to 














—Berryman in Washington Star 
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ON TAXES: REPRESENTATIVES KNUTSON, MARTIN 


. . . certain—a run-in with the White House 


direct freight shipments to points where 
goods are wanted. 

Tax plans will bring the Administra- 
tion and the Republican-controlled Con- 
gress into another clash. Republicans are 
determined to pass another tax-reduction 
bill, and the President is believed certain 
to veto the proposal again. 

Tax cuts on individual incomes, to be 
proposed by Representative Knutson, 
(Rep.), of Minnesota, are certain to in- 
clude income splitting for husbands and 
wives, and may provide a slightly larger 
exemption in low incomes. These provisions 
will be designed to persuade enough Demo- 
cratic members to vote to override a veto. 
Added foreign-aid costs, however, put a 
damper on the prospect for tax cuts. 

Passage of a tax-cutting bill probably 
will be delayed until January. Speaker 
Martin is expected to try to confine special- 
session business to foreign aid. 

General tax revision will be attempted 
later in the session. This bill will deal 
with excises, estate and gift taxes, divi- 
dend income, depreciation and other tech- 
nical tax matters. Here, again, the cost 
of foreign aid may be a stumbling block. 

Excess-profits tax on corporations will 
not be restored. 

Labor-law changes, if any, promise 
to be few and relatively unimportant. 

Taft-Hartley Act is not to be reopened. 
There will be suggestions for tighter clamps 
on unions and proposals for repeal, but ac- 
tion is unlikely. Labor is not now a major 
political issue. 

A higher minimum wage will be pro- 
posed, with a 60-cents-an-hour minimum 
a possibility to replace the present 40 
cents. A change in the minimum wage, 
however, could lead to reopening of the 
Wage-Hour Act, which most Congress- 
men want to avoid. 


12 


Fair-employment-practice bill probably 
will be introduced, but, if it gets to the 
floor of either house, extended debate is 
certain. Passage is doubtful. 

Welfare programs promise a lot of 
proposals, much talk, but little action. 

Social Security system probably will 
not be changed, either in relation to old- 
age retirement or unemployment insurance. 

Public housing from every indication, 
is to remain dormant. 

Health insurance, disability insurance 
and similar proposals appear headed for 
the shelf. 

Aid to education by the Federal Gov- 
ernment has an even chance, but no more. 





ON FOREIGN AID: REPRESENTATIVES HERTER, EATON, COX 
+ « . uncertain—how many billions from Washington 


A Health and Welfare Departmen 
perhaps with Cabinet rank, may be gy, 
proved. Both parties almost agreed on thj 
proposal at the last session. This Depay, 
ment could then be told to study all spec 
welfare problems, thus removing presgyp: 
for Congress to act at this session, 

Other issues that will be taken Up i 
Congress are these: 

Overseas propaganda, severely ¢rii. 
cized at the last session, almost certaig) 
will be approved. Congressmen who visita) 
Europe last summer are convinced thy 
the U.S. should tell its story tc foreignes 

St. Lawrence Waterway, although } 
has more support in Congyess than fy. 
merly, probably will be postponed agyiy 
Public works and other forms of domes; 
spending face hard going at this session, 

Veterans are unlikely to get any big 
‘handouts from this session of Congress, | 
federal loan agency to back business logy 
to veterans and veterans’ home mortgage 
however, carries appeal. So do broader ho. 
pital benefits. 

Universal military training stands slight 
chance of enactment in 1948. This issie 
promises to be too hot politically for: 
campaign year. 

Railroad legislation may include a bil 
to permit rate-making agreements, bit 
this faces a White House veto. A chang 
in railroad bankruptcy law is not likeh 
since courts appear to be moving fast ii 
deciding on railroad reorganizations 

Appropriations will continue to gl 
close scrutiny from economy-minded Rep. 
resentative Taber (Rep.), of New York 
Appropriations Committee chairman, but 
the expenses of Government promise {i 
exceed the budget approved for the pre: 
ent fiscal period. 
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MARSHALL PLAN—THE FACTS 


Where the Money Would Come From, and Go 


Some loans, not all gifts, will 
ynderlie U.S aid to Europe. 

U.S. Government is asked to 
put up $5,000,000,000 to $7,- 
000,000,000 for the first year. 
About half may come back some- 
day in raw materials, services. 

Britain, France, Germany are 
down for 70 per cent of funds. 

To get dollars, Europe will be 
asked to stabilize money, to step 
up output, to put first things first. 

Dollars probably will not be 
used to block socialization. 


About 200,000 official words are 
printed in explanation of the U.S. 
plan for further aid to Europe. Yet 
there is only a hazy idea in the minds 
of people and of many members of 
Congress concerning exactly what is 
proposed. 

Everybody is to be affected by 
execution of the aid plan. How much 
people have to eat, what they wear, 
how many new cars they have, who 
gets steel, the level of taxes, and many 
other things relate to how much the 
U.S. ships abroad. 

In what follows, the facts of the Mar- 
shall Plan are given in simple outline, so 
that you can have an understanding of 
what’s ahead. This outline is based on 
studies by the President’s Committee on 
Foreign Aid, headed by Secretary of Com- 
merce W. Averell Harriman. It is based 
also on testimony of Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall and the reports of 
other committees that have been analyz- 
ing the plan. 

What is the main idea? 

The idea is that U.S. industry and 
agriculture should supply the outside 
world, mainly Europe, with the things 

nations need to get going in the 
third and fourth year after the end of 
war. The idea also is to supply goods on 
something like a Lend-Lease basis, so that 
the “dollar sign” will not prevent the job 
from being done. 

How much will the plan cost? 

The cost of helping 16 countries of Eu- 
tope, plus Western Germany, will be about 
$6,900,000,000 in the first year of the plan, 
if amounts recommended by the Harriman 
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Committee are made available. With that 
number of dollars, exports of U.S. goods 
and services would be held at around $17,- 
000,000,000 a year, or about $2,000,000,- 
000 under the 1947 level. The Committee 
proposes that, over four years, $12,000,- 
000,000 to $16,000,000,000 be spent on 
the plan by the U.S. 

Where will money come from? 

Sources of dollars for Europe proposed 
by the Harriman Committee are shown in 
the chart on Page 14. Assuming that the 
plan starts early in 1948, about $750,000,- 
000 unexpended from earlier appropria- 
tions can be used. In addition, Congress 
would be asked to appropriate $3,000,000,- 
000 for direct spending and $2,000,000,000 
to be loaned by thé Export-Import Bank. 
That would make a total of $5,750,000,000 
to come from the U.S. Treasury. Non- 
Treasury financing, totaling $1,150,000,000, 
would include an estimated $600,000,000 
of World Bank loans. The remaining $550,- 
000,000 would come from private loans 
and investments and from liquidating 
foreign assets in the U.S. 

In the event that start of the plan is de- 
layed, the first-year cost would still call 
for around $5,000,000,000 in new appro- 
priations by Congress. 

How do Harriman figures compare 
with other estimates? 


Sums recommended by the Harriman 
Committee are somewhat lower than those 
actually being requested by the State De- 
partment. Where the Harriman Commit- 
tee asks $5,000,000,000 in new appropria- 
tions by Congress for the first year of the 
plan, Secretary Marshall is asking Con- 
gress for $6,000,000,000, in addition to 
funds to cover occupation costs for West- 
ern Germany. The costs for Germany 
probably will run to more than $1,000,- 
000,000. Thus Mr. Marshall, in effect, is 
asking about $2,000,000,000 more than 
the Harriman Committee recommends for 
the first year. For the four-year period, 
Mr. Marshall estimates that the plan will 
cost the U.S. Government $16,000,000,- 
000 to $20,000,000,000, or $4,000,000,000 
more than the Harriman Committee sug- 
gests. 

Senator Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, on the 
other hand, has announced he will fight 
to keep cost of the plan below estimates. 

Who will get the billions? 

Britain is down for the most, with France 
and Western Germany coming next. As the 
chart on page 15 shows, Britain will get 
34 per cent, France 22 per cent, and 
Western Germany 14 per cent, if recom- 
mendations of the European experts who 
met in Paris are followed. These three 
countries will use up about 70 per cent of 





—Acme 
SENATOR VANDENBERG, SECRETARY HARRIMAN & SENATOR CONNALLY 
For Congress and the people, the Marshall Plan was clarified 
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Dollars for Europe 


In 1948: 


Sources Proposed 


(In millions) 


Funds already available *750 


Direct appropriation 


by Congress $3,000 


Export-Import 


Bank loans $2,000 


World Bank loans bd 1 0) 6) 


Private loans and liquidation of 
dollar assets $550 








Source: President’s Committee on Foreign Aid Copyright, 1947, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


the total funds. The remainder will be 
divided among 14 other countries. 
“Is it all to be a gift? 

No. Part of the money supplied will be 
a gift. Part will be on a strict loan basis, 
with full payment in dollars expected. A 
big part will be in between—neither a gift 
nor a loan to be repaid in dollars. 

sHow will Europe pay? 

The method of payment will vary ac- 
cording to type of goods provided. If 
Congress accepts the ideas of the Harriman 
Committee, this is what will happen: 

* Food, fuel and fertilizer, to a value of 
around $3,000,000,000 in the first year, will 
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be sent to the European governments 
largely on a gift basis. These goods, in 
turn, will be sold to individuals within 
their countries. But the U.S. will insist 
that the foreign moneys paid for them 


not be used by the governments to meet 


ordinary budget expenses. Instead, the 
governments must agree to use this 


money to combat inflation by retiring 
debt, or to increase the productive capac- 
ity of their countries by such projects as 
road building. Quarterly reports will be 
required by the U.S. 

Industrial machinery and equipment 
will be financed by the World Bank on a 


es 


strict loan basis, with repayment to be jy 
dollars and spread over a long term. The 
amount of money to be advance:! in this 
way will total $600,000,000 in the firg 
year, 

yeRaw materials, farm machinery, repair 
parts and’ manufactured goods will hp 
financed by the Export-Import Bank, by 
with repayment to be in some form othe 
than dollars. The value of these goods 
will total around $2,000,000,000. Like the 
food and fuel, they, will be sold to ‘ind. 
viduals or private firms, who will pay iy 
the currency of their country. Each goy. 
ernment this money will he 
required to deposit it in a trust account 
in a central bank and to guarantee that i 
is backed by gold. Then the fund thus se 
up will be used only for purposes mutually 
agreed upon by that government and the 
United States. Uses for which the fund cay 
be spent will include the purchase of stra- 


receiving 


tegic raw materials for stockpiling in the 
U.S., expenditures to aid in the produc. 
tion of such materials, payment of U.§ 
embassy expenses, and financing of the 
education of U.S. nationals within the 
country concerned 

Will Europe’s money be good? 

It will be, if U.S. planners have their 
way. They are insisting that foreign 
governments — stabilize their currencies 
before, not after, they get aid. Countries 
would not be eligible for aid until they 
established sound Pre-aid pacts 
will require balanced budgets, an end to 
internal inflation and 
currency. For more facts on this 


money. 
assured value for 
problem 
see page 46. 

Will U.S. put up gold for stabilizing 
Europe’s money? 

No. The Harriman Committee 
down the European suggestion for a spe- 
cial $3,000,000,000 stabilization fund. That 
rejection is almost click with 
Congress. This country’s attitude is that 
the International Monetary Fund already 
has $2.750,000,000 in U.S. gold and credit 
to stabilize currencies. If the Fund can't 
stabilize under its present authority, U.S. 
planners suggest that its powers be made 


turned 


sure to 


adequate. 

What other conditions will European 
countries have to meet? 

Definite production targets will have to 
be set up, particularly for coal and other 
basic goods. Steps to reduce trade barriers 
inside Europe will be suggested. And 
European countries will be told to cut 
down on housing and other expansion prt 
grams that require materials without prom- 
ising any consumer goods. 

~~ Will economies of Europe be col 
trolled? 

Not if the planners get their way. The 
Harriman Committee is definite on this 
point. Its report says: “While the Com- 
mittee firmly believes that the Americal 
system of competitive free enterprise 8 
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the best method of obtaining high 
juctivity, it does ie believe that this pro- 
ram should be used as a means of re- 
quiring other countries to adopt it 

The imposition of such conditions by the 
(nited States would constitute an un- 
warranted interference with the internal 
fairs of friendly nations.” 

How will U.S. budget be affected? 

Large-scale foreign aid probably would 
make it impossible to reduce both taxes 
and the national debt in 1948. This story is 
iold for you on page 22. 

How about foreign-owned assets in 
the United States? 

They probably will be left untouched, al- 
though this is not certain. Some Congress- 
men already that, if U.S. tax- 
payers are to be called upon to aid Europe, 
European citizens should be required at 
least to use some of their own dollars. 
That would mean seizure by foreign gov- 
emments after the U.S. Treasury disclosed 
the owners. The Harriman Committee 
frowns on this device, noting that “foreign 
money here is under the protection of our 
laws and traditions as to the sanctity of 
property rights of the individual.” The 
Committee thinks some of these assets 
could be coaxed out by establishing stable 


pro- 


suggest 


conditions abroad. 

Will all the dollars be spent in U.S.? 

This will be decided only after a fight in 
Congress. A good many Congressmen, led 
hy Senator Taft, see no point in giving 
Europe dollars to be spent, say, in South 
America. Other including the 
planners, think that dollars should be used 
to buy goods wherever they can be found 
—Canada, Latin America or the Far East. 
that this will reduce the de- 


persons, 


They argue 


mand for goods from the U.S. and also 
ease the pressure for higher prices. They 


ald that free dollar spending would tend 
obstructions from world trade. 
Venezuela, for instance, could sell oil to 
Rurope for dollars and use the dollars to 
huy machinery from the United States. 
Now Venezuela has a dollar shortage. 

How will buying be done? 

For the most part. through private chan- 
ies. European importers will place orders 
with U.S. exporters in the normal way. 
There is not to be any large-scale Govern- 
ment procurement agency, although the 
Government probably will continue to buy 
grain for export and may buy a few other 
commodities. 

Will there be priorities? 

For foreign countries, yes; for U.S. 
producers, probably not. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment will decide what things should go 
to various European countries and in what 
order-—coal-mining machinery to the Ruhr 
before France, for instance. 
tion of scarce materials may be applied in 
the United States, but any domestic con- 
trols are expected to be exercised cau- 
tously, 
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~ Dollars for Europe 
In 1948: 


Where They Would Go 


34% Britain 


30% Fourteen other 
countries: Austria, Belgium 


Denmark, Ireland, Greece, Iceland, Italy, Lux., 
Neth, Norway, Port., Sweden, Switz., Turkey 
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What about other countries? 

The Marshall Plan concerns only Eu- 
rope. Any aid to other countries would 
have to come from a separate program. 

How about interim aid? 

That, too, is outside the program. The 
$597,000,000 asked for emergency aid is a 
winter-relief program, to Europe 
until long-term aid can begin. 

How will the plan be operated? 

An entirely new agency probably will 
be set up to administer foreign aid. Con- 
gress prefers a corporation, to be run by 
The Harriman Com- 


carry 


a bipartisan board. 


suggests a_ single 


mittee 


administrator, 


with a board of advisers. This difference 
will have to be ironed out. 

Does the plan face any hazards? 

Plenty of them. Emergency aid may 
not come soon enough to prevent chaos in 
France and Italy. The U.S. may not be 
able to spare all the goods Europe needs. 
Communists may stage strikes and riots 
abroad. Russia may not permit trade be- 
tween Eastern and Western Europe. Final- 
ly, drought in the United States could 
throw all plans out of kilter. Even at best, 
the people of Europe are not expected to 
be as well off in 1951 as they were in 
193% 
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Less Meat for Next Year: 
Drought's Effect on Food 


Drought already is cutting U. S. 
food supply for 1948. 

Meat supply next year may be 
20 per cent under now, wheat 
crop 35 per cent below 1947. 

Food rationing can come back, 
price control too. 

A world dependent on U. S. 
for food is due for shock after this 
year, is not to find U. S. a bottom- 
less larder. 

Weather is calling the turn, 
and it's bad. 


Lincoln, Nebr. 

Food abundance in U.S.. on which 
the world has come to depend, is on 
the verge of ending. Weather is the 
cause, not anything that American 
farmers have done or are doing. 

A short corn crop in 1947 is to be 
followed by a short winter-wheat crop 
in 1948. There no longer is much 
chance of a normal wheat vield per 
acre. Drought in the big growing 
areas of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas 
and Nebraska assures that. Much 
land plowed for wheat is going into 
the winter unplanted. On large areas 
of wheat land that has been planted, 
dry weather is preventing germina- 
tion. 

There is a resulting probability, recog- 
nized by men who make a business of fore- 
casting, that next year’s wheat crop will 
be as much as 500,000,000 bushels under 
the 1,406,000,000-bushel crop of 1947. A 
loss of this amount of wheat would come 
on top of an 840,000,000-bushel reduction 
in the 1947 corn crop as compared with 
the 1946 crop. It would have far-reaching 
effects upon food supplies for this country 
and for Europe. 

A member of the Board of Editors of 
The United States News, traveling exten- 
sively through the wheat and corn belts, 
finds on every side that good luck of re- 
cent years is running out. Weather that 
was almost uniformly good for seven 
straight years turned bad in recent weeks. 
The result is to be a sharp reduction in 
feeding of cattle and hogs. It means that 
in 1948 there may be 20 to 25 per cent 
less meat than in 1947. There also may 
be 35 per cent less wheat. 
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Consumers in U.S. will get more meat 
temporarily as livestock kerds are liqui- 
dated, but shortages will begin to appear 
in January and February after the present 
heavy slaughter is ended. 

A tour of the cattle and corn-hog areas 
shows these things to be happening: 

Cattle now are going to market in large 
numbers, partly because ranges in some 
areas are drying up and partly because of 
seasonal marketing. There is a limit to the 
length of time in which ranchers can graze 
cattle before they are forced to sell. Fewer 
cattle are moving from the Western ranges 
to the feeding pens of the Midwest be- 
cause of the high cost of corn and other 
feeds. This means less fattening of cattle 
and a consequent decline in the total 
pounds of meat that will be available. 

Hogs, likewise, are pouring into the 
Midwest markets in large numbers. Be- 
cause of the high cost of feed, farmers are 
marketing hogs at light weights. A visit to 
any important hog market reveals this. 
Hogs shipped for slaughter now are aver- 
aging 218 pounds instead of the customary 
250. Talks with hog growers disclose also 
that high feed prices will cause many farm- 
ers to reduce their spring pig crops. The 
cut may be as high as 20 per cent. All of 
this means that there will be less ham and 
pork by next March, if not earlier. 

Lamb and mutton also will be less 
plentiful. Fewer sheep are moving from 
grazing to feeding areas. They also are 
being marketed at lighter weights. 





STEAKS ON THE HOOF 
- « - good luck is running out 


Poultry, now glutting the market, yjj 
be in heavy demand when less meat i 
available. The supply of chickens and ty. 
keys, though plentiful now, cannot lon 
resist the effects of meat shortages. ; 

Grain prospects are discouraging \ 
tour of the biggest producing areas shoy; 
the drought only slightly lessened. Wi, 
a short wheat crop expected, corn suppl 
promise to grow increasingly tight. Th: 
1946-47 carry-over is being used up faste, 
than normally. Demand for new corp j 
so great that farmers can sell it prett; 
much on their own terms. , 

The farmer hesitates to assume the ris} 
of cattle feeding not only because of high 
grain prices, but because of action tha 
might be taken by Washington to kno 
down the price of fat cattle. Likewise, hy 
doesn’t want to load up with hogs whe 
grain prices are uncertain. He is sure ¢ 
one thing, however: He is opposed to , 
return of Government controls. 

Price control of food, sometimes pm. 
posed in Washington will be resiste 
strongly by farmers. Some cattlemen sy 
they will withhold their animals from mar. 
ket rather than sell at controlled prices 
Many of them are financially able to d 
this. Price ceilings on wheat also are ger. 
erally opposed. The farmer fears that, wit 
food alone under price control, he woul 
be caught in a squeeze between a fixe 
price for what he sells and a rising price for 
what he buys. Price control of food alone, 
therefore, is not probable. Rationing of 
food, however, is not likely to be revived 
unless there is a severe shortage. 

In any event, the grain belt of US 
holds the key to the world’s food supph 
for the next year or so. Farmers of this 
area will be very important people until 
the rest of the world again becomes les 
dependent upon this country for grain. 
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The “Mounties” have an Air Arm, too! 


he Royal Canadian Mounted Police Force, world 

standard for efficiency in civilian protection since 
1873, uses nearly every form of transportation 
known... including the airplane. Along with fine 
planes of Canadian manufacture, the “Mounties” 
are using Beechcraft twin-engine 18’s because of 
their reliability, speed and cruising range in all 
kinds of weather. 

Business can well borrow a leaf from the 
Mounties’ book of experience. The Beechcraft twin- 
engine Executive Transport—equipped with every 
navigating facility and comfortable in the extreme— 


J 





is ideal company transportation for both regular 
and emergency use. It accommodates up to nine 
people, operates with notable economy, and can 
land and take off from relatively small fields. 


The hours—and fatigue—which the Beechcraft 
Executive Transport saves company officials and 
personnel make for an efficiency which is reckoned 
in dollars and cents by many of America’s leading 
businesses. Your Beechcraft distributor is ready at 
any time to help you appraise your company’s air 
transportation needs in the light of Beecheraft’s wide 


experience in this field. Call on him. 
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When a woman shops 
noting the plumpness 

and the firmness of a fowl .., 
selecting with care 

turkey and trimmings for 

a feast... her mind 

travels far beyond 

size and weight and price, 
because, you see 


She has a picture 

in her mind 

that brings to life 
bright new ideas 

that she’s garnered 
for the festive 

holiday spread 

from the pages of 

her favorite magazine. 


McCall’s editors 

know how to implant 
these mental pictures 
that so compellingly 
influence the shopping 
expeditions of women 
in 3,600,000 homes. 


McCall’s Magazine, Adv. Dept. 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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cLOW LABOR, COSTLY BUILDING 


38 Per Cent Estimated Drop in Work Rate 


Cost trend still is on the way 
yp in building of homes. 

One reason: Building-trades 
workers turn out 38 per cent less 
work per hour, on an average, 
get 76 per cent more pay. 

Another reason: Material costs 
up 93 per cent and rising. 

Result: A house that cost 
$5,090 to build in 1940 costs 
$10,890 to build now, and that’s 
not the end of the rise. 

Boom in house building runs 
in the face of high costs. 

Workers in the building industry, 
on an average, are turning out less 
work per hour than before the war. 
That is one of the reasons for the high 
cost of building. Another reason is the 
very sharp rise in price of many build- 
ing materials. 

The decline in work turned out varies 
indifferent building trades and in different 
areas of the country. There is no official 
measure of this lowered efficiency. Unions 
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Source: Reports from building contractors 


recognize that output per man-hour is less 
than it was before the war, but provide no 
figures with which to measure the decline. 
Employers in 60 cities, however, complied 
with requests to estimate worker output 
by trades now and before the war. 

These employers estimates suggest that 
the average worker émployed in home 
building may be turning out about 38 per 
cent less work than in 1940. This average 
worker, on the basis of official Bureau of 
Labor Statistics estimates, is being paid 
76 per cent more for each hour of work 
than he was paid in 1940. Labor costs, 
on this basis, are 184 per cent higher 
than in 1940. 

The Pictogram on pages 20 and 21 
shows graphically the situation in one 
trade—bricklaying—as pictured by a group 
of contractors. 

An average bricklayer before the war 
laid approximately 1,000 bricks in an eight- 
hour day. That is an employer estimate 
of productivity. The average of employer 
estimates is that a bricklayer today lays 
46 per cent fewer bricks, or 540 in an eight- 
hour day. 

The bricklayer was paid $1.71 an hour 
in 1940, or $13.68 for an eight-hour day. 
In 1947, his pay is $2.37 an hour, or $18.96 
for an eight-hour day. These pay figures 
are based on average union-wage scales. 








LECTRICIANS PAINTERS 
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Actually, employers are offering up to $35 
«iid $40 a day in some areas. Take-home 
pay is boosted by overtime, bonuses, 
premiums such as travel pay. 

Labor cost per house is more than 
triple the prewar level in the case of brick- 
work, as a result of higher pay for less 
work. Using specific figures quoted by con- 
tractors, and taking account of wages paid 
both bricklayers and their helpers, the 
wage cost for masonry in the average 
house is 219 per cent higher now than in 
1940. That is a national average. Em- 
ployers differ widely in estimating the 
decline in the amount of work turned out. 
One builder estimated in this survey a 30 
per cent drop in the number of bricks 
being laid per day on his jobs. Another 
builder estimated a 60 per cent decline. 

Other labor costs show the same kind 
of increase, on the basis of these employers’ 
figures. The chart below gives estimates 
of decline in work output within major 
building trades. 

Carpenters, according to the estimates, 
are doing 43 per cent less work per hour 
than before the war. Carpenters’ wages 
are up 81 per cent. Labor costs for car- 
pentry, thus, are about 218 per cent higher 
than in 1940. 

Painters are reported to be covering 
about 40 cent less area than they used to 
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cover with paint in a given time. Wage 
payments for painting and decorating 
work are up 75 per cent, indicating an 
increase in the labor cost per room of 192 
per cent. 

Plasterers get 37 per cent less done 
than formerly, the employers say. Lathers 
are said to accomplish 43 per cent less. 
Unit wage costs in this type of work are 
158 per cent higher, on the average. 

Electricians, paid about 64 per cent 
more than in 1940, install about 41 per 
cent less work in the course of a day. 
This shoves unit costs up to 178 per cent 
over prewar costs. 

Plumbers get about 44 per cent less 
work done in an hour. Wages paid plumb- 
ing and heating workers are up 89 per 
cent. So there is a 238 per cent rise in wage 
costs in this line. 

The higher labor costs indicated by these 
employers’ estimates add hundreds of 
dollars to the cost of a standard-sized 
house. In the case of a larger building, the 
additional cost is counted in the thousands. 
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Photo by Ewing Galloway 


On-site labor usually accounts for about 
one third of the construction cost in a 
building. 

Causes of the higher labor costs 
are disputed by union leaders and em- 
ployers. The charges and countercharges 
are being investigated by Congress. Some 
of the main facts in the situation are 
these: 

Delays in building after a project is 
started have caused much of the decline 
in output per man, per hour. At a recent 
date, Federal Housing Administration 
reports, construction was being delayed 
for lack of such gypsum products as rock 
lath in about three out of every four 
building areas in the U.S. The lack of 
plumbing fixtures was delaying work in 
half of the localities reporting to FHA. 
There were widespread shortages of mill- 
work, iron pipe, flooring and nails. 

Shortage of skilled workers has con- 
tributed to delays. Lack of bricklayers, 
for example, was holding up work in 63 
per cent of the areas reporting labor 


shortages to FHA in July. Plasterers, car- 
penters and plumbers are not available 
in numbers sufficient to meet demand. 
Yet the latest reports show that delays 
in construction are much less frequent 
than a year ago. In the summer of 16, 
many a contractor found it hard to hold 
building time for a standard one-famil 
house to 10 months. Now, the Bureau o! 
Labor Statistics is estimating that houses 
started during and after June of this year 
are being completed in about four and # 
half months, on the average. That com- 
pares with a normal construction time 0 
three to four months before the war. 
Age of building workers, averaging 5! 
years for the skilled trades on the whole 
is conceded by all concerned to be al im 
portant cause of lower worker output. The 
bricklayers average 53 to 55 years in age, 
and their job is one of the hardest and 
most dangerous of the building trades. 
The attempt to bring younger men into 
building work has succeeded in attractilg 
104,000 apprentices since a program Ws 
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started. That is up to the traditional 
“one apprentice for every 10 journey- 
men” rule that the unions favor. There 
are 915,000 skilled workers in the building 
trades now. But it is estimated that 200,- 
000 apprentices are needed if future de- 
mand for building workers is to be met. 
The apprentice program has slowed down 
recently. Where there was a 33. per cent 
ise in the number of building-trade ap- 
prentices during the last six months of 
146, only 8 to 9 per cent more were en- 
tolled for apprenticeship training in the 
first half of 1947. 

The reason for the slowdown, according 
to the unions, is that employers in many 
cities refuse to take on any more unskilled 
workers, 

Make-work practices are alleged by em- 
ployers, in many cities. Employers accuse 
the building trades of refusing to allow 
use of time-saving machinery, such as 
electric pipe threaders in plumbing work. 

thers are charged with restricting the 
tumber of laths that can be nailed up in 
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Source: Wage figures based on BLS data. Production figures reported by building contractors 


a day. Painters, in some instances, are 
said to use only a 4 or 44-inch brush 
when a 6-inch brush would do the job as 
well, and faster. Some employers say 
painters charge eight hours’ pay for four 
hours’ work with a spray gun. 

Work limitations, as such, seldom show 
up in wage contracts or union agreements. 
Yet their existence is taken for an open 
secret in many cities. One Congressman, 
just returned from a series of investiga- 
tions into the housing situation across the 
country, reports that such instances of la- 
bor racketeering are exaggerated. Another 
Congressman reports, on the contrary, 
that labor slowdowns and racketeering are 
widespread in the Midwest. 

Effect of higher labor costs is obvi- 
ious to the buyer, in any case. He absorbs 
higher material costs too. Compared with 
1940, the cost of materials is up 93 per 
cent. 

An example of the way additional costs 
have pyramided for the buyer is provided 
by comparative costs for a three-bedroom 


house built by Miller Homes, Inc., of De- 
troit, Mich. Costs for major items are com- 
pared with prewar expenses as follows: 


June, Oct. 1 

1940 1947 
Excavation work % 100.00 $ 175.00 
Masonry 935.00 1,749.48 
Plumbing 398.00 860.00 
Heating equipment 152.00 313.00 
Lumber 828.41 2,085.10 
Roofing 81.98 141.12 
Carpentry work 313.00 840.00 
Wiring 87.10 172.50 
Plastering 245.00 563.25 
Hardware 72.38 170.00 
Cement 135.00 232.00 
Painting 175.00 365.00 
Tile 145.00 308.00 
Builder’s profit 500.55 1,040.05 


Total cost $5,090.00 $10,890.00 


The cost of this house jumped $334.53 
between Aug. 1 and Oct. 1, 1947. The 
high costs of construction are still going 
up, at this time, yet the boom in home 
building continues at a high rate. 
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Tax Relief vs. Debt Reduction 


Choice Imposed by Moves to Assist Europe 


It's to be a choice between cut- 
ting debt and cutting taxes in 
1948. Something must give. 

There isn‘t room in the budget 
for everything—for tax relief, for 
Congress's debt-reduction pro- 
gram, for new foreign aid asked 
by the Administration. 

Taxpayers are putting up $10,- 
300,000,000 more than is need- 
ed for domestic spending. Aid 
abroad runs up the budget, may 
block a tax cut before mid-1949. 


If Europe gets the dollars of aid 
now requested, Congress will have to 
face this question: Should debt be cut 
with any dollars left over after the 
Government pays its bills, or should 
taxes be cut ahead of debt reduction? 

The dollars it will take to balance a 
budget swollen by more foreign aid, to re- 
tire $2,500,000,000 of debt and to cut taxes 
substantially are not now in sight. That is 
the situation developing both for the year 
ending next June 30, and for the year 


ending June 30, 1949. The accompanying 
chart and table disclose the effect of for- 
eign aid, in the volume recommended, upon 
the outlook for tax reduction. 

For this year, the fiscal year ending 
next June 30, the budget situation is shap- 
ing up this way: 

Income is likely to be $43,000,000,000, 
or $1,300,000,000 more than President Tru- 
man estimated last August. The boom is 
pushing tax collections up. 

Outgo, without any new foreign aid, 
will be about $37,000,000,000. That is the 
official estimate. It includes $4,300,000,000 
already appropriated for aid abroad. Now 
it is proposed to raise that figure by $2,700,- 
000,000, making the total $7,000,000,000. 
This would boost the Government’s total 
outgo for the year to $39,700,000,000. 

Surplus available for debt reduction and 
tax reduction, if foreign aid is not ex- 
panded, will be $6,000,000,000. Congress 
has indicated that it wants to retire debt 
at the rate of $2,500,000,000 a year. Even 
so, there would be $3,500,000,000 left over 
for tax reduction. 

But, if, as Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall requests, the outlay for foreign 
aid is raised from $4,300,000,000 to $7,000,- 
000,000, the surplus will dwindle to $3,300,- 
000,000. Congress then will have to make 


the hard choice between tax reduction and . 


debt reduction. After applying $2,500,009, 
000 of the surplus toward retiring deb 
there would be only $800,000,000 left fy 
tax reduction. That amount would buy by 
little tax relief. 

There is this other point that is being 
brought up in Congress. If this Goven. 
ment were freed of the requirement jy 
help the outside world, there would 
$10,300,000,000 left over for tax and deli 
reduction in this fiscal year. Taxpayey 
are balancing the budget for U.S, «& 
clusive of foreign aid, and putting up thi 
much more besides. 

For next year, the 1949 fiscal year thy 
begins July 1, 1948, and ends June 30, 19) 
the outlook is this: 

Income again is likely to run $43,000, 
000,000, assuming the business boom co 
tinues and tax rates stay at present levek 
That is the maximum revenue to be e 
pected, because lowe~ receipts from specid 
sources, such as sales of surplus property, 
are likely to offset any increase in reven 
from income taxes. 

Outgo will be an estimated $39,400, 
000,000. This includes $6,700,000,000 for 
foreign aid. Advance estimates of Secr. 
tary Marshall add up to about this amount. 
It includes $700,000,000 for aid to Chim 
and occupied areas other than Germany 
The other $6,000,000,000 would be for long: 
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ange aid to Western Europe, including 
Germany. 

Surplus then would be $3,600,000,000 
jor ax cutting and debt cutting. A debt 
wit of $2,500,000,000, in line with Con- 
wess’s plan, would leave only $1,100,000,- 
yo for tax reductions. 

For this fiscal year and next, on this ba- 
js the total surplus for tax and debt reduc- 
‘ions, assuming the foreign-aid program 
goes through as requested, would be 
900,000,000. Take away $5,000,000,000 
for debt reduction, and the leeway for tax 
its is only $1,900,000,000. Tax leaders in 
Congress talk of a tax cut of $3,000,000,000 
to $4,000,000,000 a year to take effect 
Jan. 1, 1948. Then there is talk of a longer- 
ranve tax-relief program to cost at least 
that much again. The plan is to put that 
into effect not later than Jan. 1, 1949. 

But those plans, if Congress goes ahead 
with its debt-reduction program and big- 
gale new foreign aid, may be knocked in 
the head. Congress cannot do much for the 
taxpayer with a two-year surplus of 
$1.9°0.000,000. 

Alternatives that already are being 
dixussed include these: 

A tax cut could be given priority over 
debt retirement. This will be resisted by 
the Administration and many Republicans. 
Most Congressmen want to put aside 
$2,500,000,000 a year for debt retirement. 

A cut in foreign aid might be part of 
the answer. Congress will screen the Ad- 
ministration’s requests carefully, and may 
trim them down. 

Private financing of the program, with 
the Government guaranteeing the debt, 
has been suggested. The idea would be to 
keep new foreign aid from showing up in 
the budget. Such a plan would draw stiff 
opposition, and is not given much chance. 

A budget cut in domestic outlays to 
ofiset increased European aid is being dis- 
cussed. The fact is, however, that spend- 
ing may run higher, hardly any lower, than 
now estimated. This is true for both this 
fiscal year and next. A hasty review of 
major budget items shows why: 

Military costs, at $10,400,000,000 for 
this year, are unlikely to be trimmed, and 
may go higher. For example, it would cost 
$1,750,000,000 a year to support a uni- 
versal military-training plan, now being 
considered. Also, Congress is under great 
pressure for money to strengthen air and 
naval defenses. 

Aid to veterans is likely to cost as much 
lext year as this year. This item is $7,470,- 
000,000. 

Interest on the public debt is budgeted 
at $5,125,000,000 for this year. The trend 


i here is upward as the Government shifts 


debt more and more into longer-term, high- 
e-interest securities. 

Aid to farmers is unpredictable. If farm 
Prices Were to fall, outlays here would sky- 
tocket, because the Government is com- 
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mitted to support prices of major farm 
products until Dec. 31, 1948. 

Public works are in the same category. 
Costs would rise sharply if a business slow- 
down were to bring new work programs. 

Social Security costs increase gradually 
year by year, even without any new pro- 
grams. Congress now is talking about 
health insurance, medical aid and broader 
general coverage. 

Regular departments, the ones that car- 
ry on the normal functions of Government, 
are demanding more money, and some of 
it may be voted. For example, there is 
support in Congress for another pay raise 
for Government workers. No provision is 
made for this in the present budget. 

Budget cutting, thus, does not appear 


- a oo 


—Acme 
SECRETARY MARSHALL, ENVOY DOUGLAS, UNDER SECRETARY LOVETT 
. . . budget troubles stem from their requests 


to be the answer. Of the alternatives, the 
only one offering much hope is a reduction 
in the amounts the Administration is ask- 
ing for aid abroad. That is not the whole 
answer, because Congress is almost sure to 
vote most of the requested amounts. 
Congress’s choice, then, is probably 
to be between debt cutting and tax cutting. 
Debt cutting starts out with the upper 
hand. Most Congressmen, including those 
who insist on a tax cut, want to earmark 
$2,500,000,000 a year for debt retirement. 
The Administration opposes tax cuts, in- 
sisting that any budget surplus should be 
used for trimming the debt. As things are 
shaping up, the U.S. taxpayer could find 
that foreign aid, as a national policy, is to 
take precedence over his need for relief. 








Official 
Estimates 
of last 
August 


4,700,000,000 
2,500,000,000* 
2,200,000,000 


Budget surplus 
For cutting debt 
For cutting taxes 





PROSPECT FOR BIGGER BUDGET 


Here is the budget outlook in detail, with and without the proposed foreign-aid program: 
For the Year Ending 
June 30, 1948 
Current 
Estimates, 


Without Any 
New Foreign 


Aid 
(Unofficial) 


INcOME $41,.700,000,000 $43,000.000,000 $43,000,000,000 %$43,.000,000,000 
OutTco: 
Foreign aid 4,300,000,000 4,300,000.000 7,000,000,000 6,700,009.000 
Other 32,700,000.000 32,700,000,000 32,700,000.000 32,700,000,000 
Total 37,000,000,000 37,000,060.000 39.700,000.000 39,400,000,000 


6,000,000.000 3,200,000,000 3,600,000,000 
2,500,000,000 2,500,000,000 2,500,000,000 
3,500,000,000 800,000,000 1,100,000,000 


*The figure most often mentioned in Congress for debt reduction. 


For the Year 
Ending 
June 30, 1949 





Estimates 
With Proposed 
Foreign Aid 
Added 
(Unofficial) 


(Unofficial) 
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A NEW LINE FOR REPUBLICANS? 


Politics of Price and Foreign-Aid Issues 


G.O.P. is forced to reshape 
presidential campaign plans. 
Troubles are piling up as the 
party that controls Congress gets 
issues involving foreign aid, 
taxes and rising prices. 
Democrats are sitting back, 
letting Republicans take the lead 
on questions that may determine 
who wins the 1948 elections. 
Freshmen G.O.P. Senators 
hammer inside party councils for 
a wholesale change in tradition- 
al attitudes on major policies. 


Troubles are piling up for the Re- 
publicans. At the opening of the new 
session of Congress, they are being 
compelled to remake their strategy. 
The party is divided over foreign 
policy. It finds itself being blamed for 
high prices. And its grip upon the 
voters appears to have been slipping. 

From the Republican point of view, the 
next four months are all-important. The 
party is in control of Congress and within 
sight of the White House for the first 
time in 16 years. What the Republican 
Congress does in the special session, and 
in the regular session that follows, will 
decide which party rules over the White 
House after 1948. 

This means that both parties are shap- 
ing their strategy carefully for this winter’s 
sessions of Congress. The game is for 
keeps and the stakes are high. 

For the Democrats, the problem is fair- 
ly simple. They have control of the White 
House, but not of Congress. President 
Truman cannot move in the field of for- 
eign affairs, or control of domestic infla- 
tion, without the approval of Congress. So 
the President simply is putting his prob- 
lems into the hands of the Republican 
Congress and leaving it to deal with them. 

The Republicans have no one else to 
pass the problems along to. Thus, they 
are finding themselves compelled to decide 
how much money shall be sent to the aid 
of Europe, how it shall be handled, how to 
hold back further inflation, and when and 
how taxes shall be cut. 

The way of the Republican Party to 
the White House is hedged about by diffi- 
cult decisions. Party chieftains feel the 
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need for moving carefully. That is why 
important Republican leaders, such as 
Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of Mas- 
sachusetts, are speaking more about co- 
operation with Mr. Truman now than 
they did in the last session of Congress. 

On foreign policy, Republicans are 
sharply divided. One group would like to 
see a break in the bipartisan arrange- 
ments that bind them loosely to the sup- 
port of Administration foreign policy. 
Some among these, such as Representa- 
tive Charles A. Halleck, of Indiana, the 
Republican floor leader, think this ar- 
rangement works out to the benefit of 
the Democrats: that the Democrats get 
credit if it works and the Republicans get 
blamed if it doesn’t work. 

Inside the Republican Party, there are 
many shades of opinion on foreign policy. 
A few prewar isolationists have changed 





TAFT 





MARTIN 


their ideas but little. Middle-of-the-roaq. 
ers, such as Senator Robert A. Taft, of 
Ohio, agree that help should be given tp 
Europe, but not in such quantities as the 
Administration suggests. Mr. Taft reflects 
the thinking of a broad group. But some 
Republicans favor all-out  co-operatiog 
with Administration foreign policy. 

The depth of the Republican cleavage 
over foreign policy shows up clearly in the 
voting two years ago when the last Con. 
gress extended the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. In the Senate, 15 Repub. 
licans voted for the plan and 16 voted 
against it. In the House, 33 voted for it, 


and 140 against. This battle must ke 


fought all over again in the next regular 
session. It involves tariffs and lies at the 
center of foreign-trade plans. 

The foreign-aid program must le 
disposed of before the bipartisan arrange. 


—Plummer from Black Star 


HALLECK 

















—Long in Minneapolis Tribune 


EN GARDE! 


Careful strategy is being shaped for this winter's sessions .. . 
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ment is submitted to the wrenching dis- 
pute over continuing, for another two- 
year period, Administration authority to 
make trade pacts. Foreign aid is the first 
hot potato Mr. Truman is handing to the 
Republicans. They must decide how much 
help is to be given after the recommenda- 
tions are made by the Administration. 

Here; Republicans find a substantial 
number of their own members agreeing 
that America must help Europe. Some 
members altered their views during their 
visits to Europe while Congress was in 
recess. In spite of this, however, the party 
is divided over the issue. On this issue, 
the Democrats are fairly well united, and, 
even if half of the Republicans split away, 
aid to Europe could be voted. This fact 
is helping to foster the present talk about 
co-operation. 

Republican dangers. On several vital 
points, the foreign-aid program imperils 
the domestic and foreign programs that 
Republicans have envisaged for them- 
selves. It affects tax reduction, Govern- 
ment controls, trade agreements and the 
swing away from Government corporations 
that Republicans have tried to foster. 





—Harris & Ewing 


BALDWIN 





—Harris & Ewing 


FLANDERS 


Tax reduction. The size of the foreign- 
aid program will trim down the amount 
of money that is left for tax cutting. The 
two go hand in hand. That is why House 
leaders are pushing the new tax-reduction 
bill over into the regular session. They 
want to see how much money is to be 
used for foreign aid. They do not like the 
idea of going into the next campaign under 
the Democratic charge of having un- 
balanced the budget by a tax cut. 

Government controls. Republicans have 
taken the lead since the war in urging 
freedom from controls. But, if the Eu- 
ropean-aid program .goes through, a new 
clamor will be made for controls. Many 
Republicans think it was irritation over 
price controls that helped to bring them 
into power in Congress. They now must 
decide whether to risk irritating the voters 
by restoring controls, or to take a chance 
on being blamed for high prices. 

Trade agreements. Much of the foreign- 
aid program, like Lend-Lease during the 
war, is built on the idea of expanding for- 
eign trade and opening markets. Europe 
will need markets if it is to get the dollars 
to repay or to buy goods in the U.S. 
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—Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 
THE BIG ACT 
... the game is for keeps and the stakes are high 





The Administration plans to ask for a 
renewal of permission to negotiate trade 
agreements. These tend to push tariffs 
down. The traditional G.O.P. position is 
for protective tariffs. It has to decide 
whether to cling to tradition or to go along 
with Democratic trade-agreement ideas. 

Government corporations have been 
blasted by Republicans in the past. The 
idea has been called evil. Republicans have 
tried to curb the power of such corpora- 
tions. Now they face the prospect of hav- 
ing to create a Government corporation 
with broad powers to run the foreign-aid 
program. The alternative is to turn the 
money over to the State Department, and 
this they do not want to do. 

Freshmen Senators will play a larger 
part in Republican policy making than 
they did in the last session. Under the 
leadership of Senator Raymond E. Bald- 
win, of Connecticut, newcomers in Con- 
gress have forced Republican _ policy 
makers to hear them. They complained in 
the last session that old-line Republicans 
were fixing party policies without consult- 
ing the freshmen. Senator Baldwin said 
that failure caused fights inside the party. 

Two of the freshmen—Senator Ralph E. 
Flanders, of Vermont, and Mr. Baldwin— 
have been conducting a study of high liv- 
ing costs. Their committee held hearings 
in various parts of the country. Their 
recommendations will have much to do 
with shaping Republican price policy. 
Senator Flanders says the prices of pri- 
mary foods must be brought in check and 
that meat rationing may be the answer. 

Senator Wayne Morse, of Oregon, al- 
ready is calling for a revision of party 
policy all along the line. His criticisms will 
be uninhibited during the new session. An 
airplane accident took the life of Governor 
Earl Snell of Oregon and removed the 
most potent opposition that was in pros- 
pect for Mr. Morse. 

Democratic dangers. All of these 
facts are tending to put the Republicans 
on the spot. But there are dangers in the 
situation for the Democrats, too. 

Republicans face the prospect of allying 
themselves with the Democrats for aid to 
Europe. They also may have to retrace 
their steps and restore some of the controls 
that have been discarded. 

But the weather is taking a hand. The 
Southwest is in the grip of a drought. It 
may cut severely into wheat supplies. It 
could mean a bread shortage, in addition 
to the meat shortage that already is in 
prospect for next autumn. If foreign aid 
and drought bring American food supplies 
below the danger point, drastic controls 
might be needed next year. 

This could react against the Democratic 
Administration. But these are dangers of 
the future. Republican policy decisions 
have to be made now. And these decisions 
call for a new line of party strategy. 
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labor Week 


Reg. U.S. Pat, 


MEANING OF REUTHER VICTORY 


New Influence for Left-of-Center Unionism 


Walter P. Reuther is a man 
worth watching, now that he has 
full control of the United Auto 
Workers. 

Some of his ideas of running 
a union are unorthodox. These 
ideas are to get a thorough test- 
ing in a big industry. Many of 
them probably will be picked up 
by other unions. 

Labor will have more authori- 
ty in Government and manage- 
ment, if Mr. Reuther has his way. 
Goals will include lower prices 
and profits, but higher wages. 


A new type of unionism is gaining 
ground with workers in this country. 
This unionism demands a voice for 
labor in management planning. It is 
left of center, politically and eco- 
nomically, but strongly anti-Com- 
munist. It favors a curb on business 
profits. It solicits public favor in sup- 
port of its demands upon employers. 
It goes far beyond the traditional con- 
cepts of old-line trade-unionism. 

What gives this type of unionism im- 


THE LOSERS: THOMAS, LEONARD, ADDES 





—Acme 
CIO PRESIDENT MURRAY 
. . a logical successor? 


portance is the rise to power of the man 
who is its principal advocate. That man 
is Walter P. Reuther, who last week won 
full control for the first time of the coun- 
try’s largest union, the CIO United Auto 
Workers. In winning re-election to the 
UAW presidency, Mr. Reuther soundly 
whipped his enemies in the union and 
emerged as a new strong man of labor. 


—Acme 


Mr. Reuther’s victory moved him up 
to No. 2 position in the CIO, a spot that 
makes him the logical successor to Presi. 
dent Philip Murray. Mr. Murray, whose 
health has not been good, has wanted to 
retire for some time. If Mr. Reuther con- 
tinues to gain in stature within his own 
union and the CIO, eventually he might 
step into Mr. Murray’s shoes. 

Whether he does or not, the things he 
stands for will be important tu employers, 
He will be influential in CIO policy mak- 


other unions. For these reasons, it is impor- 
tant that employers know more about him. 

A right-wing label has been tied to 
Mr. Reuther in the factional rows within 
his own union, because of his fight aca‘nst 
Communist influences. Actually, his views 
are anything but rightist. He was once a 
Socialist, but left the party years ago. Em- 
ployers, however, will find some of his views 
to be socialistic by their own standards. 

A labor voice in the over-all planning 
of industry is part of Mr. Reuther’s credo. 
He believes that employers should estab- 
ish industry councils in co-operation with 
unions. These councils would give the 
unions a voice in the general planning of 
their particular industry, on matters such 
as minimizing unemployment, stabilizing 
production cycles and setting up guaran- 
teed annual wage plans. 

A curb on profits is favored by Mr. 
Reuther, through payment of wage in- 
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THE WINNERS: REUTHER, GOSSER, LIVINGSTON, MAZEY 


. . . unorthodox leadership for the country’s biggest union 
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. .. is a masterpiece of typewriter engineering. For more 


than 50 years Underwood has been first to bring you 
new typing advantages. Try today's Underwood and 
enjoy new accuracy of performance . . . delightful 


ease of operation. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters... Adding Machines... Accounting Machines... 
Carbon Paper... Ribbons and other supplies 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Ulatel-iaZoleloim Uiilit-te Pam RCPOMM Alacol dl MN AMM Kolgelal (on Ko lalelole) 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
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Present production capacity, 6000 tons 
anhydrous ammonia per month. A sec- 
ond ammonia production line, partly 
constructed, will provide facilities for 


an additional 6000 tons, 


ideal For Conversion To 
Production Of Fertilizers 


Built by the Government for war time production, this $23,000,000 Chemical 
Plant, consisting of land, buildings, machinery and equipment is now offered for 


lease, including warehouses, office, garage, laboratory and service buildings. 


Construction varies from permanent (with concrete foundations and floors, 


asbestos, brick and tile walls and fire- 
proof roofs) to semi-permanent struc- 
tures. All buildings are in good 
condition. Conversion to manufacture 
of fertilizers will require some addition- 
al construction. 

Rental will be established by com- 
petitive bids. Only those bids which in- 
clude completion of the second ammonia 
production line will be considered. Most 
of the materials and equipment for sec- 
ond line available on site. 

Arrange for immediate inspection. 
For information and brochures with 
“invitation to bid” write to: 


Division Engineer 
SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION 


1114 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 


Closing date of bids may be obtained from the Division Engineer. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
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LOCATION: 13 miles N of Dumas and 50 
miles N of Amarillo, Texas. 


TRANSPORTATION: Chicago, Rock Is- 
land Gulf RR. Interplant RR system in- 
cludes 5% miles of trackage and classifi- 
cation yard. 


UTILITIES: Water from deep wells on 
site; sewage disposal plant; power and 
light with 14,060 KVA installed generat- 
ing capacity; natural gas, compressed air, 
steam. 


MAJOR UNITS: Synthesis bidg.; low 
pressure and intermediate pressure blidg.; 
steam and power plant; change houses. 
Machinery and equipment include gas 
reform and nitrogen generation units; 
degasifying and converter towers; gas 
reform cooling tower, synthesis, oil 
recovery, purification and regeneration 
equipment; and water scrubber; laundry, 
hospital and cafeteria. 








WASHINGTON, D. C. | 


U. S. ARMY 















Labor Week 


creases from current profits rather than 
from price increases. He also believes tha 
the wartime tax on excess profits should 
be re-enacted. 

Government operation of steel mills, 
where necessary to obtain additional steg 
production, also is advocated. He contends 
that the Government should build its owp 
mills if the steel industry does not provide 
enough capacity to meet demand. fe 
complains specifically that the Auto Work. 
ers are not getting enough work because 
of steel shortages. 

Greater production is another Reuther 
demand. He wants the Government to 
“expose the profiteering” of industries 
that reduce production, as demand falk 
off, rather than lower prices. 

Political action to back up labor’s eco. 
nomic demands stands out in Mr. Rev. 
ther’s thinking. He will stand with M 
Murray in the 1948 elections, probably 
behind the candidacy of President Tr. 
man. He will join with most other labor 
leaders in trying to defeat members of 
Congress and other candidates who favo: 
the Taft-Hartly labor law. 

A labor party is one of Mr. Reuther’ 
long-range goals. He thinks farmers and 
workers should join forces politically, but 
knows that this cannot be done effectively 
without a long period of preliminary edu. 
cation. He is opposed to Communist ef 
forts to create a third party in 1948, and 
will fight Communist efforts to control 
any future party. 

Union methods of dealing with en- 
ployers will undergo a change if other 
labor groups follow the Reuther leader- 
ship. His methods of negotiating a contract 
are unorthodox. 

Public appeal for support of his wage 
demands is part of Mr. Reuther’s strategy 
He issues “economic briefs” purporting to 
show that management can afford to give 
pay raises out of profits, without raising 
prices. He sometimes offers to negotiate 
in public, with newspapermen present. He 
takes to the radio and public platform to 
debate the issues whenever possible. 4 
well-schooled publicity department directs 
a flow of propaganda toward the employer 

The nation’s economy plays a role it 
this public debate. Mr. Reuther usually 
bases his demand for a raise upon the 
argument that the country’s purchasing 
power must be maintained. He tries to 
get public support by arguing that he 
working for the benefit of the entire ecol- 
omy and not merely for a short-time gail 
for auto workers. 

Fewer strikes probably will result from 
application of the Reuther methods. Mr. 
Reuther calls strikes on occasion, as, for 
example, the lengthy General Motos 
walkout of 1946. But he argues that, one 
a contract is signed, its terms should bk 
observed. The recent UAW conveatio 
gave him new powers to discipline met- 
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of Claims is a Record-Making Policy of Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


The Employers Mutuals claim adjuster is 
hand-picked for his inherent capabilities 
and is company-trained in the cheerful, 
cooperative settling of claims. Therefore 
he is able and eager to protect the inter- 
ests of the policyholders who own these 
fine mutual companies. 


His success is attested, year after year, by 
many state insurance records which show 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau at or near 
the top of the list of all insurance com- 
panies for prompt payment of claims. 


When you, as an individual or as a busi- 
ness executive, buy insurance, you rightly 
expect to be certain that you will be paid 
promptly, cheerfully and fairly for any 
loss you may experience. 


Employers Mutuals recognize the impor- 
tance of their obligation and especially so 
since their policyholders are ‘‘partners”’ in 
the business, 


... Sooner 





These companies—because of their care- 
fully planned, skilfully executed, humani- 
tarian services which save lives, prevent 
accidents, and reduce industrial disease— 
safeguard you and your property from 
legal liability and loss, reduce your insur- 
ance costs and cement good relations in 
every phase of personal and business con- 
tacts. Employers Mutuals handle policy- 
holders’ insurance affairs as policyholders 
would like them to be handled. 


Contact the Employers Mutuals Man in 


your vicinity for a complete explanation of 


Workmen’s Compensation . . . Public and 
Personal Liability . . . Group Disability 
(Health, Accident, Hospitalization and 
Surgical Benefits) . . . Fidelity Bonds... 
Burglary . Plate Glass . . . Automo- 
bile and other casualty insurance . . . Fire 
... Tornado . . . Extended Coverage... 
Inland Marine and allied lines of insur- 
ance. All these policies are nonassessable, 
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The Prompt, Willing, Cheerful and Fair Payment 















































Did you know that one convenient policy 
can protect your business against every 
type of loss from theft, robbery, fraud, or 
dishonesty? A new booklet, ‘For Your 
Better Understanding of Comprehensive 
Protective Crime Insurance,”’ which shows 
you how such a policy can be tailored to 
fit your needs, will be sent upon your busi- 
ness letterhead request. If you wish, we 
will also send you a copyrighted ‘‘Diction- 
ary of Insurance Terms’’—available only 
from Employers Mutuals of Wausau. 
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FINLAND 





FINLAND--LAND OF 1,000 LAKES, HAS AN 
AREA OF 134,000 SQUARE MILES, 13,000 
OF WHICH ARE WATER. ABOUT THE SIZE 
OF NEBRASKA AND NEW YORK COMBINED, 
THE POPULATION IS ABOUT 3,947,000. 









MAJES7/C MUS/Ce=THE FINNISH 
COMPOSER JAN SIBELIUS INSPIRED 
BY LOVE FOR HIS COUNTRY, HAS 
WON WORLD-WIDE FAME FOR HIS 
SYMPHONIC POEM “FINLANDIA” AND 
OTHER ORCHESTRAL WORKS. 
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OFFICIAL LANGUAGES OF RM SUISH, 
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SANTA CLAUS RE/NDEER \N NORTHERN 
FINLAND PROVIDE THE LAPPS WITH MILK, 
MEAT, CHEESE AND PULLING POWER FOR 
CARTS. LIKE HOMING PIGEONS, THEY ALWAYS 
RETURN UNGUIDED TO THEIR OWNERS, EVEN 
AFTER MONTHS ON THE RANGE, 








LITTLE LANO,MUCH 
FARMING -- ALTHOUGH 
ONLY ABOUT 3% OF FINLAND 
IS ARABLE, 65% OF THE 
PEOPLE WORK ON THE LAND, 
WILD AND CULTIVATED HAy, 
POTATOES AND GRAINS ARE 
THE CHIEF AGRICULTURAL 










WOOD TAKES 7O WATER--FLOATING 
DOWN 65,000 MILES OF WATERWAYS TO 
ANCIENT VIIPURI, LARGEST WOOD-EXPORTING 
CITY INNORTHERN EUROPE, WOOD AND WOOD 
PRODUCTS COMPOSE 90% OF FINLAND'S 


EXPORTS. PRODUCTS. 
Br et ee ey ee ee ge eee ae ee eee ee = 
| | 
| Finland and the principal { 
| countries of the world are as near as your own tele- | 
| phone. A three-minute daytime call from anywhere in the | 
| U.S. A. costs $12. (At night, and on Sunday, the rate is $9.) | 
| | 
| Bell System OVERSEAS Telephone Service | 
So 
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bers who call wildcat strikes in violatig 
of contracts. Mr. Reuther also will oppo 
political strikes such as sometimes are 
called by Communists over party-line ic 
sues outside the realm of trade-union ae. 
tivity. 

Economic ideas of various unions ma 
be patterned after those of the UAW pres. 
dent in the months ahead. The main ep, 
phasis will be on a third round of wage jy 
creases next spring. But, Mr. Reuther has 
other demands on tap. 

A weekly wage guarantee is likely ; 
be pressed by UAW and other union 
This calls for a promise from employers | 
pay workers for a full week’s work of 4 
hours in any week when a plant is opera 
ing. Layoffs would be permitted whe 
plants were closed for a week or more dy 
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—Herblock in Washington Post 


“SAY—THAT'S PRETTY NICE” 


to material shortages, model changes or 
other causes. This is UAW’s answer t 
short work weeks now experienced i 
many plants due to steel shortages. I 
is the first step toward a guaranteed ar 
nual wage. 

Pensions are to be pressed by Mr 
Reuther, despite the fact that a retiremel! 
plan was rejected by Ford Motor Co. en- 








ployes in a union referendum. Mr. Reuther 
proposes that management pay at least Ol 
per cent of the cost of the pension plat 
He thinks it should be granted in additiot 
to pay increases and not in lieu of part 
a raise, as in the Ford case. 
Social-security insurance programs al” 
will be sought. Mr. Reuther thinks employ: 
ers should finance health insurance, hosp 
talization, medical, surgical and accidet! 
benefits for their employes. He wants tle 
union to have a voice in the administt- 
tion of these plans. Mr Reuther favor 
programs established through regular i 
surance channels in place of a union we 
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fare-fund setup such as was obtained by 
John L. Lewis for the coal industry. 

Communists in U.S. labor years suf- 
fered their greatest defeat in years when 
Mr. Reuther captured control of all four 
top offices of his union. He now is expected 
to join with CIO President Murray in a 
renewed drive to oust Communists from 
key spots in other CIO affiliates. Left- 
wingers in other unions will take warning 
from the fate of UAW’s left-wing faction. 

In UAW’s left wing, the Communists 
had considerable influence, althought there 
were no charges that any of the top of- 
fers were actual Communists. But the 
taint of Communist influence helped to 
defeat George F. Addes, UAW secretary- 
treasurer for 11 years. It also was costly 
to Vice Presidents R. J. Thomas and Rich- 
ard T. Leonard, other leaders of this 
faction that had held the majority control 
of UAW’s executive board during Mr. 
Reuther’s first term as president. 

This tie-up with Communists probably 
was a factor in Mr. Murray’s refusal to 
support the left-wing candidates. In a 
convention speech, he made it clear he fa- 
vored Mr. Reuther. The large majorities 
won in the voting showed, however, that 
the Reuther slate controlled the conven- 
tion before Mr. Murray spoke. The biggest 
vote scored by the left wing represented 
only one third of the convention strength. 

Factionalism in the auto union will 
continue, despite this clean sweep by the 
Reuther slate. The left-wingers will seek to 
stage a comeback at the next UAW con- 
vention, and there will be constant sniping 
from the lower ranks. But, at the top, for 
the first time in its history, all of UAW’s 
officers are united on a program. In past 
conventions, the close balance of power 
between the factions gave the union a di- 
vided leadership. Mr. Reuther now has 
the support of the new secretary-treasurer, 
Emil Mazey, of Detroit, and of Vice Presi- 
dents Richard Gosser, of Toledo, and John 
Livingston, of St. Louis. His faction also 
has control of the executive board, having 
elected 18 of the 22 board members. 

For the UAW, this new leadership 
should be able to present a united front 
in the next round of wage negotiations. In 
past years, UAW’s negotiations frequently 
have been influenced by factional efforts 
to claim credit for a raise, or to prevent 
the opposition group from getting credit 
for fixing the industry’s wage pattern. 

What the future holds for Mr. 
Reuther and his new brand of unionism 
remains to be seen. He is forging ahead at 
atime when the Taft-Hartley Act makes 
life more difficult for union leaders. There 
has been a general reaction against unions 
im this country. His workers want pay 
raises, but they don’t want higher prices 
toresult. Another round of wage rises may 
bring on a depression, with worse troubles 
for union officials and members. The whole 
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39 thousand farmers 
to the acre 2 





Yep—more than 540,000 bona-fide 
farm folks jam-packed the 14 acres of floor space during the 
Pennsylvania Farm Show at Harrisburg last January. 
Pennsylvania’s $676,771,000 Farm Market is big, 
solid, substantial—year in and year out. 
For example, one Farm Show exhibition building, 
(comfortably heated), a permanent structure, is larger 
by far than Madison Square Garden! 
Pennsylvania farm families enjoy better-than-average 
income in good times and bad. Here is a market that is made to 
order for quality products—a market you can count on for 
steady, profitable volume year after year. 
You can reach 70% of the farm families in this section 
of the Golden Crescent at low cost, with just one medium— 
The Pennsylvania Farmer. 


Forms close December 30, 1947 
SPECIAL FARM SHOW EDITION—THE PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 
January 10, 1948 


Rurally Rich. . . Politically Powerful 


Copyright, 1947, Capper-Harman-Slocum, Inc. 
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What’s wrong with this pitcher ? 






The pitcher is the umpire, too. He'll call his own pitches — and what 
kind of a ball game will that be? 

We have the same situation in our business. Government — which 
regulates the electric companies — is in competition with them! 

The electric companies recognize their public obligation to supply 
continuous and dependable service. They have provided America with 
the most and the best electric service in the world. Electric rates have 
been lowered steadily until today the average family gets twice as much 
electricity for its money as it did 20 years ago. 

Yet today government sets up politically managed electric agencies, 
and runs them by a different set of rules. They receive subsidies, pay 
little or no interest on money they borrow, pay no Federal taxes. 

If it can sell electricity on this basis, government can sell anything 
else the same way! . 

We believe that the people who work in our companies, as well as 
the people who have invested their savings in them, deserve the same 
protection from political attack that most other people still enjoy. Since 
the umpire calls the pitches, should he play, too? 


I: is to your benefit to know the facts about your 
electric service, and to ours to have you know them. That’s why this 
advertisement is published by America’s business-managed, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES*. 


*Names on request from this magazine 


¢ Listen to the Electric Hour—the HOUR OF CHARM. Sundays, 4:30 P.M., EST, CBS. 
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world situation will add to his worries, 
And his opponents in UAW will be lying 
in wait for him to make a big mistake. Ip 
that lies their hope of a big comeback. 
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TESTING THE RIGHT 
TO CRITICIZE UNION 


Employers are beginning to make use 
of their newly won right to talk tough to 
unions. This they can do under the Taft. 
Hartley Act with less fear of being accused 
by the National Labor Relations Board of 
engaging in unfair labor practices. 

The International Harvester Co. gives 
the law’s “free-speech guarantee” a real 
testing in a letter sent to employes in 
plants where they are represented by the 





Pitas ea = 
Wide World 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
The company minced no words... 





CIO Farm Equipment Workers. The let- 
ter provides an example for other em- 
ployers of how far International Harvester 
believes it can go under the law in dis 
cussing union affairs with its workers. 

The letter minces no words in its 
criticism of the Farm Equipment Work- 
ers. Furthermore, it offers advice to mem- 
bers on union affairs. Among the points 
made in the letter are the following: 

Union members should elect new of 
ficers or see that the present ones change 
their policies, if the officers are not repre- 
senting the members properly. 

Regular attendance at union meetings 
is urged. Members also are advised to 
make themselves heard and stay until the 
meetings are over. 

Local union leaders should be made to 
present the views of rank-and-file mem- 
bers to international officers of the union. 

“Irresponsible radicals’ is the label 
pinned on some international officers of 
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the union by the company. These officers 
are accused of having no respect for their 
contracts and are said to be more inter- 
ested in disruption than in labor-manage- 
ment peace. 

Strike record of the Farm Equipment 
Workers is cited by the letter as by far 
the worst of any of the unions with which 
the company has contracts. These con- 
tracts are with 195 local unions, affiliated 
with 23 international unions. For example, 
the company said, there have been 151 
strikes in its plants this year, of which 144 
have been by locals of the Farm Equip- 
ment Workers. In 1946, there were 127 
stoppages, with the Farm Equipment 
locals involved in 102. 

Strike losses also are called to the at- 
tention of the union’s members. The com- 
pany contends that workers in 11 plants 
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—Wide World 
GRANT W. OAKES 
... and union members got advice 


covered by contracts with the Farm Equip- 
ment union lost $16,500,000 in wages due 
to strikes in 1946. 

Union policies, rather than company 
policies, are blamed for the strikes. The 
company makes the point here that its 
labor policy is the same in all plants, and 
points out that 22 other international 
unions managed to get along with very 
few strikes. 

Any union reprisal for the letter ap- 
parently will have to take the form of 
strike action. The letter apparently does 
not violate the Taft-Hartley Act, but, 
even if the union wants to make a test, it 
will be unable to file charges against the 
company with the Labor Board. That is 
because officers of the union, including the 
president, Grant W. Oakes, have refused 
to sign affidavits stating that they are not 
Communists or sympathizers. Until they 
sign such affidavits, the Labor Board can- 
hot act on any charge they might file. 
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These truck bodies were built by & 
Truck and Trailer Industries, Inc. 
New York City. 





T cood Reasons 


for Standardizing on 


Lindsay Structure 
1. EASE OF REPAIR. A Lindsay body can be 


repaired quickly — damaged panels easily removed 
—replacements available from warehouse stocks. 


2. NATIONWIDE SERVICE. There are 207 au- 
thorized Lindsay Body Builders, thus, you can get 
complete factory service on any Lindsay body any 
place in the country. Your branch offices can also 
buy new bodies locally and know that they conform 
in every way to your standard specifications. 


3. SPEED OF DELIVERY. Lindsay bodies—one 
ora hundred—are built in record time. This modern 
method of assembly is ideal for line production. 

4. STRENGTH AND SAFETY. LS has an amaz- 
ingly high strength- weight ratio. A Lindsay body 
withstands wear—saves weight—increases payload. 
5. APPEARANCE. The rugged beauty of LS is 


adaptable to your individual design requirements. 


6. UNIFORMITY. Units in your fleet can be iden- 
tical yet built in entirely different parts of the 
country. 

7. EXPERIENCE. Lindsay bodies stand the test of 
actual service. The strongest and most frequently 
heard reason given for the purchase of Lindsay 
bodies last year was—"‘We’ve used them before.” 


Let us tell you all about Lindsay bodies. 








Be sureits 


the flavor lasts 






A Lindsay Body is an 
investment in low cost 
transportation that will 
pay you dividends for 
years and years. Inves- 
tigate Lindsay Structure 
—Write for information. 
The Lindsay Corporation, 
1732. 25th Ave., Melrose Park, Ill. 


Sales Offices: Chicago, New York, 
Atlanta, San Francisco. 


-- 


Photograph and Trade-Mark 
Courtesy Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Company 


ls STRUCTURE 


26. v.48 Pa OD 


U.S.Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U. S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 














“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that p-slic opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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PADDING THE 
ON THE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Congress has been asked to authorize the spending 
of many billions of dollars for aid to Europe. 

The idea itself is approved by both parties by an 
overwhelming majority. 

But the amount and method of disbursement are 
open to considerable difference of opinion. 

Where, for example, is the expert opinion to tell the 
American Government what is really needed abroad, 
how much can be effectively used, and when the goods 
must be shipped? 

The European governments made hasty estimates 
at their Paris conference. These estimates now have 
been materially reduced by the President’s committee 
of 19 citizens, known as the “Harriman Committee,” 
presided over by Secretary of Commerce Harriman. 

But in the short time available to this committee, 
there was little opportunity for examination of the de- 
tails of such an enormous project. 

To estimate with any degree of accuracy the scope 
of spending needed in order to do a job involving 
many billions a year is something which cannot be ex- 
pected from any committee sitting a few weeks in 
Washington. 

The Republican party has control of both houses 
of Congress and is responsible for appropriations. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, for the Republican 
chairmen of the congressional committees to scruti- 
nize carefully the proposed expenditures. This will be 
misunderstood by partisans. Already President Tru- 
man has hinted his scorn of Senator Taft’s comments 
that the sums proposed are too high. But the Repub- 
licans have a solemn duty nevertheless to check all 
proposals carefully. 

It is significant that the London Times concedes 
that the first figures submitted by the 16 governments 
at Paris were too high and gives the basis for its crit- 
icism. 

It is important to read the full text of that editorial 
because it throws light on the need for further revi- 
sion. It discloses that the British are inclined to be 
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FIGURES 
MARSHALL PLAN 


more objective about the whole thing than some of ou 
domestic thinkers who apparently are trying to stam. 
pede Congress into impulsive action that some day 
may rise to plague those who voted without getting 
complete information. 
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From the London Times 
From the first it was generally expected that the 
amount of American assistance originally desired by 
the Western European countries under the Marshal 
project would be reduced at successive stages. Th 
Paris committee itself lowered its first estimates on 
the informal suggestions of United States official ob- 
servers. The report of the Harriman committee, which 
is bound to be the basis of President Truman’s pro- 
posals to Congress, now recommends aid on a scale 
significantly lower than that of the final requests of 
the Paris report. The total amount of assistance 
recommended during the first year is in physical 
terms probably just under three-quarters of the mini- dently 
mum amount which the countries represented in Paris Indeed 
believed necessary to implement Europe’s programme ing pro 
though it might be as much as four-fifths if “avail-g ould s 
abilities” improved unexpectedly. The figures for sub-§ Sarce 
sequent years belong to a region of difficult conjecture § S74P, ¢ 
but, in so far as the estimates of either the Paris con- the Par 
ference or the Harriman committee can be related tog If th 
changing conditions, the proposals of the latter would their ca 
furnish aid equivalent to somewhere between thret- plans t 
fifths and three-quarters of the Paris request. and sin 
There are logically five main grounds on which thej sume 
scaling down of Europe’s requests might be recom: practice 
mended, and evidently all have played some part it falls sh 
the Harriman committee’s analysis. The Paris esti the nec 
mates might be regarded with distrust; the informe ‘pital 
tion on which some of the participating countries hai Teat fre 
to work was certainly unreliable, though it is doubtfl ards of | 
whether any external re-examination can reall) The } 
remedy this defect. aid shot 
Secondly, some of the Paris plans for capital def ‘ake all 


velopment might be considered excessive. Some présg Monetar 
aS part | 





















“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
VOLTAIRE 
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British newspaper raises questions about Marshall plan which should also interest x | 
American Congress—Indications that sums asked by 16 nations can be revised— 
Careful scrutiny required of amounts really needed and their effective use. 
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et programmes, such as this country’s building of 
“yxury liners,” have evidently not commended them- 
glves to Mr. Harriman’s committee; indeed, the plans 
asa whole are regarded as over-ambitious. 

Next, the standards of ordinary consumption as- 
sumed in Paris might or might not be regarded in the 
United States as reasonable. 
that the Fourthly, it might be held that the European coun- 
esired byl tes could do more for themselves. It does not seem 
Marshall that the Paris proposals have been criticized strongly 
on either of the last two grounds; indeed, the com- 
mates oni mittee is anxious that standards of consumption 
ficial ob-§ Should be greatly raised in Germany and not too rig- 
orously lowered elsewhere. 

Finally, some of the requests might be scaled down 
simply on the grounds that the supplies required were 
beyond the capacity of the United States to provide 
without unreasonably stinting her own people. It is on 
this lat count that the Harriman committee evi- 
dently justifies much of the reduction that it proposes. 
Ain a Indeed, since the Paris conference it has been becom- 
gramme, ing progressively more unlikely that the United States 
if “qvail-§ Ould supply anything like the amounts of various 
s for sub-§ arce materials, such as grains, semi-finished steel, 
onjecture§ tap, and heavy chemicals, which were requested in 
Yaris con-§ tie Paris report. 
related tog [If those who made the Paris estimates were right in 
ter would§ their calculations, it may not be possible for the Paris 
en three-§ Plans to be executed in full over the four-year period 
, aid simultaneously for the standards of consumption 
which thef sumed by that programme to be maintained. In 
e recom-§ Practice, no doubt, if the actual amount of assistance 
xe part in falls short of that needed for the whole programme, 
Paris esti the necessary retrenchment will be shared between 
-jnforme§ “pital development and consumption, though a re- 
atries haig teat from the Paris standards could still allow stand- 
; doubtful ards of consumption higher than the present. 
an realli The Harriman report, it will be noticed, urges that 
aid should be withheld from any country failing to 
apital dé take all practical steps to achieve the production and 
ome pies Monetary goals set in Paris; if that principle stands 
4 part of the plan, as no doubt it will in some form, 
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most countries may be expected to follow policies re- 
quiring continued austerity in consumption rather 
than whittle down the Paris standards of capital de- 
velopment too far. There are doubtless parts of the 
capital programmes which could be pruned or post- 
poned without mortal danger, such as the projects for 
domestic petroleum refining or the expansion of trans- 
port facilities to one-and-a-quarter times the 1938 
level. It may be hoped, however, that the United 
States will not frown too severely upon capital pro- 
grammes which, like the very building of liners on 
which the Harriman report comments adversely, will 
serve to increase Europe’s visible or invisible exports 
to the Western Hemisphere. 

There is no disposition in Europe to look gift horses 
in the mouth, and the Harriman committee’s recom- 
mendation that three-fifths of the first year’s aid 
should be a free gift will be appreciated to the full. It 
is now generally realized, too, that aid to Europe un- 
der the Marshall project, so far from being a method 
of disposing of unwanted American surpluses, will 
impose real sacrifices on the American people. The 
Harriman report leaves this question in no doubt 
whatever. Europe must make every effort to profit by 
American aid by regaining solvency and restoring 
healthy and productive economies, and must take 
every possible account of American views on the pat- 
tern to which the development programme should 
conform. The limits which scarcity of supplies seems 
likely to set to the programme, however, add one more 
complication to the task of drawing a dividing line 
between the legitimate interests of the giver of assist- 
ance and the economic autonomy of the recipients. 
The question of the particular points at which the na- 
tional programmes contemplated in Paris should be 
reduced has to be decided, and this is not a question, 
as the Harriman report shows, in which the United 
States is disinterested. If the final plan conforms 
roughly to the Harriman draft its execution will de- 
mand the highest order of tact, cooperation, and 
mutual understanding between the Western European 
countries and their benefactor. 














"NEW ORLEANS 


--ON A SILVER PLATTER” 


Fact-filled survey of advantages 
for your industry in New Orleans 





It’s yours... write for it today! 


4 PICTURES FROM THIS BOOKLET—OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO BUSINESSMEN 





Lower barge and rail rates make New Orleans your logical sales- 
point to the Mississippi Valley, where over 42% of the nation’s 
retail sales are made, where over 50 million prospering individual 
buyers give you a $52,134,000,000 market. 
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New Orleans’ International House and International Trade Mart 
—unique in the nation—facilitate your selling to all of Latin 
America. And the new Foreign Trade Zone here will give manu- 
facturers, importers, and exporters extra competitive advantages. 
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/ Up-to-the-minute information now available 
for your business. Check material desired 


[] ‘Greater New Orleans on a Silver Platter“ 
| 32 fact-packed pages, graphically showing today's business | 
opportunities in New Orleans. 
(_] Official pamphlet detailing savings in shipping via New Orleans | 
in comparison with other ports. | 
| Cc Full and confidential information specially applicable to your 
business and to location of your plant here. | 
Attach your letterhead and mail today to N. O. Ass'n of Commerce 
| or Greater New Orleans, Inc., New Orleans, La. | 
Note: Special opportunities now for manufacturers of: Women | 
and children's apparel; paint and varnish products; glass j 
containers, glassware, plastics. / 
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Look south to another part of the New Orleans “trade area,” where 
businessmen share this city’s Latin tradition and like to trade 
with us. Here you have a permanent year-round market— 
150,000,000 customers-—able to buy as never before! 





This is sulphur, “mineral of ten thousand uses”—brought from 
one of the world’s greatest mines, less than 100 miles from New 
Orleans. Your plant here is similarly near the nation’s largest 
stores of oil, gas, salt, limestone, lignite, and other minerals. 


GREATER 
NEW ORLEANS 


Gives your plant the 


3 essentials for profit 
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(This article represents the result of an 
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Special Report. 


More autos, farm machinery, 
refrigerators, other things will be 
made for U. S. users in 1948 than 
in 1947, not fewer. 

Steel and other materials will 
be more abundant, not less. 

Europe will get more U.S. 
goods, but they will come from 
increased output, or from goods 
U.S. now exports to other areas. 
Net will be that U.S. customers 
will not be squeezed further by 
plans to help outside world. 


Consumers in this country during 
1948 will get more autos, more re- 
frigerators, more houses, more of 
many other things that they want 
than they have had in 1947. 

U.S. industry will get more steel, 
more of most other materials next 
year than this year. That is to be true 
barring big strikes or other upsets. 

All of this is to be realized even if Eu- 
rope and the rest of the world get all of 
the dollars that planners say that they 
should have to spend in this country. 
When all of the aid programs are fitted in, 
they still leave more for this country than 
it has had in the year past. Food may be 
an important exception, especially if 
drought hangs on in the wheat belt. 

A fairly accurate measurement of U.S. 
supplies of most goods in 1948 is made by 
the President’s Committee on Foreign Aid, 
headed by Secretary of Commerce W. 
Averell Harriman. The outside world will 
get ‘no more of U.S. products than this 
Committee estimates it should get. If any- 
thing, the outside world will get less of 
many things than the program suggests. 

As the planners for the President’s Com- 
mittee size up the outlook: 

Steel will be available to U.S. users in 
198 in greater amount than in 1947. 
Added output can be as much as 3,000,000 
tons, barring unforeseen interruptions. The 
outside world will get little, if any, more 
steel than they did this year. Europe will 
get more, but other areas of the world 
will get less. 

Sheet and strip steel, used in autos 
and other relatively scarce products, will 
be in larger supply for U.S. users. Ca- 
pacity of mills to turn out sheet steel will 
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be up 16 per cent next year. There is to be 
no real increase in exports. 

Semifinished steel also will be avail- 
able in greater amount to U.S. mills that 
turn it into sheet and other finished prod- 
ucts. Capacity to, produce semifinished 
steel is to be higher by 2,500,000 tons 
next year. Exports are not to exceed this 
year’s 574,000 tons, although Europe is 
asking 2,440,000 tons. 

Steel scrap is considered far too short 
to permit any export. This shortage is 
costing the U.S. 3,000,000 tons of finished 
steel a year. 

Effect of more steel in terms of things 
people want to buy is this: 

Autos are to reach dealers in greater 
numbers in 1948. So far, the auto industry 
is getting a much smaller share of steel 
output than it did in prewar. If it gets its 
normal share of the larger supply next 
year, it will have about 10,500,000 tons, 
against this year’s 9,000,000. That should 
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Outlook for U.S. in 1948 With Increasing Aid to Europe 


extensive research on a problem of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


MORE GOODS FOR U.S. IN 1948 


Plans to Offset Bigger Exports to Europe 


permit the industry to make the 5,300,000 
cars and trucks it hopes to turn out in 
1948. About 4,700,000 are to be produced 
with the steel available this year. 

Refrigerators, washing machines and 
other pieces of major household equip- 
ment will be delivered in larger numbers 
in 1948. Just how much larger is to depend 
on how much steel is allowed to go into 
consumer goods. Other products may take 
a rising share of steel. 

Freight cars are to get a far higher 
priority on steel in any allocation program. 
The lack of boxcars to move grain or of 
open-top cars to carry coal is behind al- 
most every other U.S. shortage. Steel for 
freight-car building has been only enough 
to replace cars that wear out—about 5,000 
to 6,000 a month. Now, the Committee 
calls for enough to make 14,000 a month. 

Farm machinery will be delivered to 
more U.S. farmers in 1948. Capacity to 
produce such equipment will be up 10 or 
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WHICH DOOR 
HAS YOUR NAME ON IT 7 
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If this is your office, your antique 
dictation method is showing. Slow, 
tiring man-to-secretary dictation 
keeps two people busy on what 
should be a one-man job! 
















Your name on this door labels you 
a more advanced type. The acoustic 
dictating machine speeds up work— 
but, for complete ease of operation 
and perfect tonal reproduction, just 
step into the office below. 





Ah! Electronic dictation. Up-to- 
date! Speedier! Greater accuracy! 
With a Dictaphone Electronic ma- 
chine, you simply lean back, press 
a button, and think out loud. Every 
even a whisper—is clearly, 





word 
electronically reproduced. 

Dictaphone recording lets you re- 
lax— helps your secretary transcribe 
in record time, without error! 

If your name isn’t on this door, 
call your local Dictaphone office for 
a demonstration... See how much 
Dictaphone Electronic Dictation can 
help you—or write Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, Dept. K-11, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., for 


descriptive literature—today! 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone 
‘ Corporation, makers of Electronic dictating machines and other sound- 
recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 


Voom DICTAPHONE 


ieee, Electronic Dictation 


or desk microphone, 
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15 per cent next year, and steel is likely 
to be provided for that increase. Request 
from Europe is for four times as much 
farm machinery as the 3 per cent of U.S, 
output that is being exported in 1947, In. 
stead, Europe is to get a doubled quota, 
Result is to be an increase for U.S, 
farmers. 

That is the outlook for some of the 
major products that depend largely upon 
steel. Other goods, in turn, hinge on these 
products made from steel. 

Fuels are an important example. Steel 
will help to determine how much fuel js 
produced. Exports will determine how 
much fuel is left for homes and factories 
and stores in the U.S. 

Coal will be made more abundant jn 
1948 by any increase in the supply of 
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Celeeilier Tractor Co. 
U. S. TRACTOR 
.- plenty for everybody 


freight cars. There is plenty of coal at the 
mines. If the output of open-top cars is 
stepped up quickly to the 5,000 cars a 
month recommended by the President's 
Committee, people in the U.S. will have 
more coal in the 1948-49 winter. And Ev- 
rope may get more than the 46,006,000 
tons of coal requested. If freight-car out- 
put lags, or strikes shut down the mines, 
then homes will be cold in the U.S., as 
well as in Europe. 

Fuel oil is to flow to U.S. users in 
larger supply next year. Supply still wil 
be tight, but not because of exports. This 
country already imports more fuel oil than 
it sends abroad. The trouble again is 
transportation—in a shortage of railroad 
tank cars, ocean tankers and_ pipe lines. 
More steel will mean more of all these m 
1948. But demand for fuel oil and gasoline 
and other oil products is expected to lr 
crease even faster than supply. Result 1s 
that U.S. users will be pinched for thes 
products. Europeans will get far less oil 
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DONT ZOU PEOPLE 
ENOUGH TO PUT A c 


IN FRONT OF THE Fie 


The danger of having a costly fire is 50% greater during the 
winter months. Fireplaces and heating equipment are largely 
responsible. Make sure that yours are not fire hazards. 


This advertisement is published in the interests of reducing 


fire hazards and saving lives and property. the founding of the Aetna 
in 1819...through wars, con- 








iS ? flagrations and depressions 
ina Insurance puedes ev 
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me suffered loss because of 
7 ?, . 
Be d wi failure of an Aetna Com- 
by Standard HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT ; 
p), protection 2 pany to meet its 
eane = bl i ti 
AETNA INSURANCE CO. OONGAHONS. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY THEJWORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y, PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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athmore Letterhead Papers, No. 74 of a Series 











Because prestige is important 


© he SHOREHAM 
uses STRATHMORE 


Daily, the Shoreham corresponds with distinguished men and women 
...Visiting royalty, statesmen, members of the diplomatic corps, as well 
as Americans of means, taste and importance. It is no mere accident 
that the Shoreham uses Strathmore for its letterhead to express the 
quality of its service, the meticulous attention it gives to every detail. 
The feel and appearance of fastidiousness in the paper, the illustration 
of this beautiful hotel in a well balanced, engraved design, the crispness 
of the typewriting, convey Shoreham standards at once, 





What does your letterhead do to express your business? It is the first 
and continuing impression your correspondents receive. Make sure it 
is the best possible by specifying a Strathmore letterhead paper. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, 
Thistlemark Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond. 


STRATHMORE 22:3: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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from the U.S. than they want in 194 
and still less in the years that follow, — 
Lumber supply for U.S. users ig ng 
likely to increase much if any in 194 
Production at the rate of 36,500,000, 
board feet a year already is using up U8 
timber resources half again as fast as they 
are being replaced. Next year’s output 
may not be so high. Stocks of most kind 
of lumber have increased, but, if even th 
small European request for lumber is filled 
supplies of some types for U.S. builde 
are likely to continue tight in 1948, 
Cotton will be scarce in 1948, even } 
exports to Europe fall below the requestej 
2,500,000 bales. If U.S. use of cotton ip 
the year ending next July is 9,000,0% 
bales—against 10,000,000 last year—telicf 
exports of even 2,250,000 will leewe U.S, 
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THE BUTCHER 
... less to sell 


with less than 2,000,000 bales next Av- 
gust. That would pinch textile mills. 

Nitrogen fertilizer is to be in a supply 
about equal to this year’s. U.S. farmers 
want far more than they are getting, hov- 
ever. Output may increase in 1948, i 
more fertilizer is produced in former 
ordnance plants owned by the Goven- 
ment. But that increase is expected to be 
marked for European farmers. 

Food probably will be affected mos 
strongly by emergency relief to Europ. 
Main reason is that the U.S. grain that 
Europe wants more than anything elses 
the grain that goes into meat, chickets, 
dairy products, eggs, bread and some othet 
foods for U.S. consumers. And grain is t0 
be tight in the U.S. 

With the 1947 corn crop in U.S. «ul 
drastically by poor weather, the outlook 
now for a big wheat crop in 1948 is din 
ming with every day the drought cor 
tinues in the wheat belt. Result is a grow 





ing doubt that the U.S. can meet its Ie- 
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lief-export goal of 500,000,000 bushels of 
wheat in the year that began July 1. If 
the drought drags on, even 450,000,000 
bushels may be too high. What that can 
mean is less food of many kinds in Europe, 
as well as the U.S. 

Meat supplies, thus, will average no 
more than 146 pounds per person in 1948, 
about 10 pounds less than this year. Most 
meats are to be scarce in relation to de- 
mand, particularly after slaughter drops 
off seasonally in the summer. (See page 
16.) Lard also is to be scarcer. 

Chicken will be in smaller supply next 
year. The campaign to eat more chicken 
now will mean more grain saved for Eu- 
rope, but less chicken left next year for 
the U.S. Eggs are expected to be in a 
supply about equal to this year’s. 

Bread is not likely to become scarce 
unless the U.S. tries to meet its grain-ex- 
port goals in the face of a very short wheat 
crop in 1948. 

Other major foods are to be available 
to U.S. buyers in supplies at least as large 
as they have been in 1947. There is to be 
even more of sugar, cheese, butter, ba- 
nanas and dried fruits. 

Hides and leather will be in smaller 
supply next year, even if exports to Eu- 
rope are held at a minimum. Higher prices 
for leather and shoes may result for the 
U.S. buying public. 

Other products required by Europe 
from this country are, with some excep- 
tions, already in short supply in the U.S. 
Exports, thus, are to be held down. 

Electric power-plant equipment already 
has a big backlog of demand in the U.S. 
Even so, this country probably will meet 
amajor part of Europe’s requirements. 

Coal-mining machinery and equipment 
also are scarce relative to U.S. demand. 
Europe’s full four-year request may be 
met, but the schedule will be shifted in 
order to permit more of the machinery to 
be exported late in the period. 

Paper and pulp are expected to be 
more abundant for U.S. users beginning 
next spring. And more will be available 
for export after mid-1948. 

Chemicals are to continue scarce in 
148 for some items that U.S. industry 
uses. But, for chemicals in shortest sup- 
ply, exports are to be screened sharply. 

That is the supply picture for the U.S., 
as the President’s Committee sees it. 
Many products that consumers want are 
to be in greater, not smaller, supply next 
year. But, unless demand tapers off, the 
greater supplies may come no closer to 
satisfying all the U.S. customers who 
have the money to buy. What this can 
mean Is more pressure for price rises. These 
pice rises appear most likely to occur in 
the case of fuel oil and gasoline, the less 
abundant foods such as meat and chicken, 
lumber for building, shoes, and cotton and 
cotton cloth. Steel, too, may be listed. 
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It seems that each morning Modom 
used to count the jools in her priceless 
diamond halter. First she’d count from 
the clasp at left to the pendant, then 
from the catch at right to the pendant. 
If the count was 11 each way, she knew 
that no jools were missing. ... How, 
then, did Hives, the faithful retainer, 
manage to purlointwo of the rocks, yet fix 
it so that the count was still 1] each way. 

Preposterous, it would seem — but 
obvious once you see it. Far more ob- 
vious, in fact, than the “robbery” that’s 
being done today by many a faithful 
but outmoded lathe. 

The chances are that turning ac- 
counts for 25 per cent or more of all 
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machining time in your plant—that 
this is your major production expense. 

Be skeptical of the production effi- 
ciency of your metal turning equipment. 
There are cases in our files of savings 
of hundreds of dollars a month in the 
manufacture of a single part by the 
efficient use of carbide cutting tools on 
Jones & Lamson machines. 

Jones & Lamson Turret Lathes and Fay 
Automatic Lathes are designed specifically 
for the most efficient use of carbide 
cutting tools. 

Telephone or write for a Jones & 
Lamson engineer who will be glad to 
consult with you on all phases of your 
metal turning problems. 


& LAMSON 


y MACHINE COMPANY 


Av 


ic Lathes « Aut 


Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 





Manufacturer of : Universal Turret Lathes « Fay Aut 
Machi e Aut 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


New intensity is being given to the 
boom by construction and inventory 
accumulation. 

Homes started in October rose to 92,- 
000, up 5 per cent from September. 
A drop of 10 to 15 per cent is normal. 

Starts, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
now estimates, will total around 860,- 
000 for 1947, making it the best year 
since 1929, when 937,000 dwellings 
were started. Dwellings started in 10 
months of 1947 number 719,800. 
That is 7 per cent above the 670,500 
for all 1946. 

The boom in construction is concen- 
trated in home building, which has 
risen 30 per cent since June and now 
makes up 40 per cent of the total 
value of new construction put in 
place. 

The dollar rate of all new construc- 
tion was $13,600,000,000 in October, 
highest since the summer of 1942 
and higher than for any full year on 
record. Official estimates for 1948 
now being prepared are expected to 
total 10 to 20 per cent above 1947. 

Annual rates of construction in Oc- 
tober are given below in billions, with 
per cent gains. 

-—Per cent gain— 


Value Jan.to June 
June to Oct. 





Total $13.6 0 16 
Residential 5.5 1 30 
Nonresidential 3.0 —14 0 

Industrial 15° “6 —1 
Commercial 1.0 26 34 
Public utility 1.4 18 4 
Public works 3.1 yy 12 


Highway building is boosting public 
works. Highways now make up near- 
ly half of public works, against less 
than a quarter early this year. 





Business Inventories and Sales 
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Commercial construction is up since 
controls were removed in June. 

Industrial continues a fall. 

Costs are restraining many who would 
build. Since June, material prices 
have risen 5 per cent on the average, 
total costs 4 per cent. 

Business, however, is casting off re- 
straint in its inventory purchases. 
Inventories, shown with sales in the 
top chart, jumped to $40,100,000,000 
in September, up $900,000,000 after 

a gain of $700,000,000 in July. 

Retailers took half of the August- 
September accumulation. 

Orders point to another rise in Oc- 
tober. Orders received by manufac- 
turers jumped 12 per cent in Septem- 


ber to a postwar high. Department- 
store orders outstanding rose 6 per 
cent to a peak since November, 1946, 

Borrowing from banks, largely to buy 
inventories, rose faster in October 
than in August or September. 

Sales of business, however, also rose 
sharply in August and September. 

Department-store sales, at a peak in 
September, fell in October, but in the 
week ended November 8 they had 
risen to within 2 per cent of the Sep- 
tember average on The United States 
News indicator. 

The size of inventories is still normal 
in relation to sales. September stocks 
equaled 1.06 months’ sales, against 
1.22 in 1941, a year in which sales 
were rising rapidly. In 1939, when 
sales were slower and deliveries quick- 
er, the figure was 1.45. 

Working capital is tied up in inven- 
tories to the greatest degree since 
1943. Inventories are 35 per cent of 
current assets of all United States 
corporations, 64 per cent of net cur- 
rent assets. 

The effect of construction and inven- 
tory buying is to tighten up the al- 
ready taut economy. 

Factories are running at capacity. 
Steel operations are at 96.9 per cent. 
Output on The United States News 
indicator is edging upward. 

Basic: commodity prices are at a new 
record high on the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index of 28 commodities. 

An underpinning of strength is added 
to the boom by construction, but in- 
ventory accumulation may be the 
weakest point. The caution of early 
1947 is diminishing. 
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THESE UNITS FORM BORG—~ WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & BECK » BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS 
CALUMET STEEL « DETROIT GEAR + DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + INGERSOLL STEEL » LONG MANUFACTURING » LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. « MARBON + MARVEL- 
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STORY OF FAMOUS | 
OLD FORESTER 
WHISKY LABEL 


Louisville, Ky.—Back in 1870, 








George Garvin Brown, founder of 
Brown-Forman Distillers Corporation 
wrote the copy for the first Old Forester 
label. Through an error, the printer did 





} not set it in type, but reproduced the 
message as it was written. Today, as 77 
years ago, Mr. Brown's original hand 
writing continues to bring you the 
promise—always fulfilled—‘‘there is 


nothing better in the market!” 
f 
» § 


‘BOTTLED*BOND 


BOD FORESTER 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 
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BOTTLED BY Ba 
BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORP 
AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUG 















100 PROOF . 
As it says on the label... 
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BROWN-FORMAN DFSTILLERS CORPORATION, INCORPORATED, AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 
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Money is tightening up a little, 
getting harder and more expen- 
sive to borrow in the market. 

Bond prices are weakening, 
pushing interest yields up. Rates 
on borrowed money are likely to 
level off on a higher scale than 
that of recent years. 

But a return to anything like 
the money rates of the ‘20s is not 
inthe cards. Money is too ample 
and public debt too high for that. 


Businessmen and others are to find 
ita little harder and a little costlier to 
borrow money in the period ahead. 

The trend already is apparent. In- 
vestors are demanding a higher return 
on their money. Bankers, eyeing the 
general upturn in rates, are hesitating 
to tie up money in long-term, low-in- 
terest loans. The Government, mod- 
ifying the cheap-money policy it has 
followed since the early 30s, is offer- 
ing higher rates on its own short- 
term securities. 

This does not mean that the Govern- 
ment is abandoning its cheap-money pol- 
cy. By buying in the open market, the 
Federal Reserve System stands ready to 
keep Government securities from falling 
below par in price or rising above coupon 
rates in yield. This authority of the Fed- 
eral Reserve is virtually without limit. 
Banks and other investors, thus, are given 
some protection against losses in the value 
of the federal securities they hold. Since 
the general level of interest is keyed to 
rates paid by the Government, this system 
will tend to keep the whole pattern of se- 
curity prices and yields in line. The era of 
cheap money, thus, is not coming to an end. 

What the trend does mean is that in- 
terest rates are reacting to a growing de- 
mand for money on the market. Also, it 
means that rates are adjusting themselves 
oe to another. The gap between Govern- 
ment bonds and corporate bonds is widen- 
ing out. The spread between long-term 
and short-term federal rates is narrowing. 

A new pattern of rates, thus, is devel- 
oping. The trend is shown in the table. 

On corporate bonds, there has been a 
definite upturn in yields. Prices of out- 
landing bonds have weakened. This has 
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WHERE INTEREST RISE IS HEADING 


Level Far Below Steep Rates of ‘20s Expected 


pushed yields upward. New issues, follow- 
ing the trend, have been offered at higher 
rates. Yields of top-grade bonds, averaging 
2.55 per cent last June, have climbed to 
2.71, and there are predictions that they 
eventually will level.off at around 3 per 
cent. Yields of fourth-grade bonds rose 
from 3.21 in June to 3.39 in November. 
Some expect the average of these rates 
to reach 3.75 before they level off. 

On municipal bonds, high grade. the 
uptrend also is apparent. From 1.92 in 
June, these issues have since passed 2 per 
cent. Despite the advantage of tax exemp- 
tion, these vields are expected to climb 
still further. 

On commercial paper in New York, 
four-month to six-month maturities, the 
uptrend showed up a year ago. From .69 
of 1 per cent in 1943, these rates rose to 
1 per cent in late 1946, and now range 
from 1 to 1.125 per cent. A similar pat- 
tern has appeared on New York Stock 
Exchange call loans. 

On bank loans to customers, a rate 
rise does not vet appear in the averages. 
However, there is some evidence that an 
upturn may develop later. Some bankers, 
anticipating higher returns on loans as well 
as investments, are shying from big term 
loans that tie up money over the years. 

Government interest policy is re- 
flected in this general rise in money rates. 
Government is trying to check inflationary 
pressure by making money a little harder 
to get. Steps already taken by the U.S. 
Treasury show up in these developments 
affecting its own securities: 


Treasury bills, frozen at 375° of 1 per 
cent until last June. have risen since to 
895. This gets riskless 91-day Treasury 
obligations close to 1 per cent, and puts 
upward pressure on the whole pattern of 
short-term rates. 

Treasury certificates, one-year securi- 
ties that were pegged at 7% of 1 per cent 
until October, have risen to 1 per cent. 
There is speculation that the Treasury 
later will let them advance as high as 144. 

Principal purpose of both these moves 
has been to get the yield of short-term 
Treasury securities closer to that of long- 
term Treasury bonds. The idea was to in- 
duce banks to hold on to the bills and 
certificates they had in their portfolios 
instead of selling them to the Federal Re- 
serve System. By unloading these securi- 
ties on the Federal Reserve, banks have 
been in position to raise huge amounts of 
money on short notice. Then they could 
use this money as a base for credit ex- 
pansion. Or they could use it to buy longer- 
term, higher-yielding federal bonds, thus 
driving bond prices up and yields down. 

Treasury bonds, responding to these 
market influences, have declined in price. 
Yields. thus, have been moving upward. 

On long-term bonds, 15 years or longer, 
the Treasury has used various devices to 
keep prices in check. One device has been 
to concentrate on retiring securities held 
by banks, which tends to hold down bank 
deposits. Another has been its inducements 
to banks to stop shifting from short-term 
to long-term securities. Still another has 
been the offering of a new long-term non- 








« e 
Trends in Interest Rates, Bond Yields 
1920 1922 1929 1933 1942 7 1967 NN 
June Nov. 
Commercial paper (4 to % Jo % % % % Te 
6 months) 7.50 4.52 5.85 1.73 69 1.00 1-1.125 
N. Y. Stock Exchange call 
loans 7.74 4.29 7.61 1.16 1.00 1.38 1.25-1.50 
Bank loans to customers 
(average) 6.58 5.53 5.83 4.27 2.72 2.38 2.21* 
Corporate bonds (top grade) 6.12 5.10 1.73 4.49 278 2.55 2.71 
Corporate bonds (fourth 
grade) 8.20 7.08 5.90 7.76 3.91 3.21 3.39 
Municipal bonds (top grade) 4.98 23 4.27 4.71 2.06 1.92 2.08 
U.S. Government securities: 
91-day Treasury bills + sf + 51 375 376 S895 
Treasury certificates i 7 7 7 Wh) 85 98 
Treasury notes (3-5 years) $ 7 7 7 2.66 1.34 1.29 1.42 
7-year to 9-year bonds t ( 7 7 1.96 1.56 1.64 
Long-term bonds ¢ 5.32 4.30 3.60 3.31 247 2,22 2.31 
*September, 1947. {None outstanding. {Wholly or partly tax-exempt through 1933, 
taxable since. 
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SPEED UP EVERY DEPARTMENT 
with USPM MACHINES and SYSTEMS 


NSTALL a USPM Metered Mail System like the one illustrated above 

and the other machines shown below and you speed up the operation 
of your entire office. Every one of these units can pay for itself through 
time, money and manpower saved. For further information, contact us or 
your nearest USPM specialist. 


@ LETTER OPENER 


This unit greatly facilitates the distribution of 
incoming mail. Opens envelopes as fast as they can 
be fed into the machine. Gives every department 
an early start on the day’s business. 





30-POUND POSTAL SCALE » 


This new all-purpose postal scale gives exact 
computation of first class, air mail, third class, 
parcel post and book rate postage on weights up 
to 30 pounds for all domestic zones. Illuminated, 
wide-view chart whisks into position instantly. 





@ MODEL 100 LETTER SCALE 

Extremely sensitive, this scale automatically 
weighs and indicates exact postage on all classes of 
mail. Two chart capacities: 20 ounces and 3 pounds. 





MULTIPOST* STAMP AFFIXER » 


This handy, compact machine will affix as many as 150 
stamps a minute. Special lock-out device prevents use by 
any except authorized persons. Automatic counter keeps 
track of postage used. Accepts full roll of 500 stamps. 





Write us, Department U-117, for literature. 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Letter and Parcel Post Scales ... Letter Openers ... Envelope Sealers 
Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment... Endorsographs ... Ticketograph Systems 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MMERC|A| <_—ccce 
U.S. POSTAL METER DIVISION | 
N TRO LS = aid — , Bee | 


a fe) R a O RAT | O N Commercial Controls Canada ltd., Toronto 1, Ontoria 
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marketable bond, which has helped 
take market pressure off outstanding 
bonds. The result has been a downtur 
in bond prices and an upturn in yields, The 
average vield rose from 2.22 per cent jp 
June to 2.31 in November. 

On medium-term bonds, seven to nine 
years, the same pattern has shown wp 
From 1.56 in June, yields climbed to 144 
in November. 

The outlook. Despite these recent 
trends, only a slight hardening of money 
rates is to be expected. Yields are not to 
regain very much of the ground they haye 
lost in the last 15 years. There are varioys 
reasons for this. 

The Government can be expected to ug 
its influence to prevent a sharp rise. Rates 
were driven down in the first place as 4 
matter of deliberate policy, and the Goy. 
ernment. still believes the economy js 
better off with fairly cheap money. Also, 
with present low rates, it costs the Goy. 
ernment more than $5,000,000,000 a year 
to carry the $258,000,000,000 public debt, 
The U.S. Treasury will resist any sham 
rise in that cost. 

Furthermore, any sharp rise in rates 
would reduce the value of — securities 
already held by investors. This would er 
danger the financial structure of the bank 
ing system, which holds $92,000,000,000 
of Government securities. 

Supply of money and credit is another 
factor that will prevent any great ip 
crease. Money supply has jumped from 
$70,000,000,000 to more than $170,000, 
000,000 since 1940. National income is at 
an all-time high. Bank loans are flowing 
out in a volume never seen before. That 
creates deposits, swelling the supply of 
money available for spending. Gold is 
flowing into U.S. at a rate of $3,000,000, 
000 a year. This tends to increase the bas 
on which bank credit can rest. 

Nor is there very much the Government 
can do to reverse this expansion of mone) 
and credit. The Government has use 
about all the direct authority it has. Mar- 
riner S. Eccles, Chairman of the Feder! 
Reserve Board, has asked for far-reaching 
new power to control bank credit, bit 
Congress appears cool toward the plan 
(See page 54.) 

These are the conditions that can bk 
expected to keep interest rates down. The 
are getting adjusted on a level consider 
ably higher than that of the last fev 
years. But, by any standards that ap 
plied before the depression of the eatl 
30s, money is to stay cheap. 


PRESSURE FROM U.S. 
FOR MONEY REFORM 


European countries are under strolt 
pressure from the U.S. Government to gt 
their money systems in order. The prot 
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as. Mar- 

Federa : 

veachiae Whether you are a businessman or a common-sense in the light of rising values. 

wer householder, or both, you probably don’t The U.S.F.&G. agent in your commu- 
) have to be told about the need for insur- nity is qualified to advise you on such 

The ance protection. The question is whether —_ matters. Ask him to review your present 

ea your present coverages are adequate and _ insurance protection. 

that aj é 

he eatl} ; _ 

DRM United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 

r strong & Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 

: pin e e * ® Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 
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Worries, / 




















Every business occasionally runs into 
lubrication problems. And when _ that 
happens, we're often called in to do the 
worrying—and to supply the right answer! 
So call for Cities Service lubricants the 
next time you have lubrication problems. 


CITIES SERVICE STOPPED TROUBLE HERE! 


A screw products com- 
pany in Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, called on Cities 
Service for advice on 
machining a part of an 
intricate mechanism 
made of aluminum that 
required extreme accuracy and_ finish. 
Chillo Oil No. 22 
Thereafter, the manufacturer reported the 
machined work was not only well within 
the required tolerances, but the work had 
a mirror-like finish. 
phenomenally good. 





was recommended. 


Tool life was also 


CITIES 


Cities Service Oil Co. 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO 


Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


SERVICE 


eee eee ee a ee ee 


Cities Service Oil Company 

Room 238, Sixty Wall Tower 

New York 5,N. Y. 
Gentlemen: I have a production problem 
that involves lubrication. I would like to 
discuss it with one of your lubrication 
engineers, without obligation, of course. 
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ise of new U.S. aid to Europe is being used 
as a lever. 

The line this Government is to take is 
spelled out in the report of the President’s 
Committee on Foreign Aid. The gist of it 
is that currency reform should come be- 
fore any big-scale aid is given, because 
otherwise the program would be “waste- 
ful and ineffective.” 

The responsibility for getting that 
done is left to the individual countries and 
to the International Monetary Fund, whose 
main job is to help establish and maintain 
stable exchange rates around the world. 
The Committee turns down a request, 
made by European countries, that the 
U.S. put up a stabilization fund of $3,000,- 
000,000 to help shore up the currencies of 
those countries. 

This Government 


has contributed 


$2,750,000,000 to the Monetary Fund for 
that purpose, and the Committee thinks 
that is enough. It suggests that the Fund 





FRENCH SHOPPER 
A cheaper franc? 


seek whatever new authority it might need 
to do the job. 

Under its Articles of Agreement, the 
Fund can extend temporary aid when a 
member country runs short of another 
member’s currency. But, on basic reform 
measures, the Fund’s powers are sharply 
limited. 

It is doubtful that members would 
consent to giving the Fund any greater au- 
thority over their currencies. 

What Europe is up against in meet- 
ing Committee requirements is indicated 
by examples of its present currency condi- 
tions. 

In Germany, the mark has all but lost 
its value. The Committee calls this “the 
most horrible example” of an effort to set 
up a recovery program without giving peo- 
ple a money they can trust. Many Ger- 
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In many an airline board meeting, The prese 
the new “Controlled Approach’ 
methods for bringing a_ plane 
down through thick weather ar 
regarded as a postwar synonym for 
“profits”. All-weather flying means 
more passenger miles ‘ >wn, les 
empty seats, more “profits”. 

To investors seeking safe lané 
ings in the selection of airline s 
curities, the new MLPF&B survey 
offers a “Controlled Approach” in 
obtaining facts that are vital 
sound investment decisions. 

The survey explains the big 
paradox in the airline picture; 
Why earnings have been reduced 
while new records are being mate 
in volume and revenue. It als 
takes the measure of such thorny 
problems as operating costs, new 
equipment needs, increased ser 
vices, and current financial pos 
tion. As always, the facts—favor 
able and unfavorable—are concs 
and unvarnished, add up to a full 
length picture of the industry a 
a whole. 

In addition, “SAIRLINES—1947" exports doy 
provides individual analyses of 18 Mlhe French 
airlines, together with detailed te i reported 
ports of interim earnings. Peevalue. 

We'd like you to have a copy 
this highly readable study if you 
are really interested in airline 
curities. We're sure you'll find i 
helpful. There’s no cost. Just ast 
for “AIRLINES—1947”, Address 
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PiERCE, FENNER & BEAN 
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» farmers refuse to sell produce, be- 
cause they do not want marks. Barter is 
taking the place of ordinary trade. Be- 
cause of the wide gap between official and 
ynoficial values of the mark, a farmer can 
get as much for a pound of butter on the 
black market as he can get for a ton of 
wheat at official prices. 

Because of the importance of Germany 
in European trade, the mark actually is 
the key currency in plans for recovery of 
continental countries. 

Reform is being delayed by differences 
hetween the United States and Russia 
oer the question of how to go about the 
needed action. 

In France, a drastic devaluation of the 
franc is considered inevitable. The official 
value now is 119 francs to the dollar. Its 
oficial exchange value is around 300. 


ITALIAN MARKET 
A cheaper lira? 


sports down, and that delays recovery. 
The French Government, recognizing this, 
reported to be making definite plans to 
(evalue. 

ln aly, there are signs of some im- 
provement in the lira’s value, but a fur- 
ther devaluation still is expected. The lira 
Wow is quoted on the free market at 580 
lo the dollar, against 700 in September 
and 900 last April. The official rate of ex- 
“ange is 350. The Government is fore- 
ng deflation. 

In England, rumors of devaluation per- 
Sst, although the Government denies any 
sch plan, . 
The President’s Committee, thus, has 
sven Europe a big order. Currency trou- 
ies are tied to inflation. Reforming 
lohey systems means overhauling whole 
‘ohomes. That job is not to be done 
Overnight. 
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ET would-be burglars have their 

happy dream. For if your plant 

has Cyclone Fence protection, dream- 

ing is as far as they’ll get. And if it 

hasn’t, now’s a good time to consider 
your fencing requirements. 

Why not start by sending for our 
free book? It explains the special 
features of design, construction and 
installation which enable Cyclone 
Chain Link Fence to stay taut and 
true despite gruelling conditions of 
climate, weather and terrain. 


Or call on one of Cyclone’s engi- 
neers—without obligation—to assist 
you in planning the right fencing for 
your particular job. There are 14 
types of U-S-S Cyclone Fence avail- 
able to meet every need. 

No job is too large or too small for 
Cyclone. Act now—and look forward 
to years of trouble-free protection 
for your plant. 

CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(American Steel & Wire Company) 


Wavkegan, Ill. Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Derr. E-117 


We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 


It’s full of facts, specifications, 


illustrations. 


Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone, 


. 


| Interested in fencing: [] Industrial; [] School; [J Playground; 
C0 Residence. Approximately 
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Chicago and Northern Illinois... 
National Center for 
Technical “Know-how” 


iccninat during the war as the world’s 
greatest all-around production center, Chicago 
and Northern Illinois offer to manufacturers 
an unequalled concentration of technical 
skills and knowledge. Here are the expert 
technicians, the specialized schools and 
libraries, and the great research laboratories 
to meet every technological requirement of 
industry. 


The research facilities of commercial and 
endowed laboratories in this region make it 
a national center for scientific and technical 
development. Armour Research Foundation 
alone devotes 2% million dollars annually 
to industrial studies. Supplementing these 
laboratories, and supplying industry with 
thousands of graduate engineers every year, 
are such famous educational institutions as 
the University of Chicago, Northwestern 
Technological Institute, Illinois Institute of 
Technology, and Loyola and DePaul Uni- 
versities. World-famous John Crerar Library, 
one of the largest in existence for scientific and 
technological information, heads this area’s 
impressive list of industrial library resources. 


Nearly 40 thousand engineers and chem- 
ists are employed in Chicago and Northern 
Illinois, assuring industry of the technical 
“know-how” for every industrial problem 
and operation. Nowhere else in the United 
States is there such a concentration of tech- 
nologists with such diversity of skills. Eight- 
een thousand of these men are members of 
the 51 societies affiliated with the Chicago 
Technical Societies Council, embracing al- 
most every field of science, engineering, and 
technology. The Council provides a unique 
means for exchanging up-to-the-minute in- 
formation among these skilled groups. 


Manufacturers, both large and small, ben- 
efit from the great diversity of technological 
resources found here. You are invited to 
write for details on this subject, as they spe- 
cifically apply to you and your business. 
When planning to establish or relocate your 
plant, let our department answer any ques- 
tions you may have on this or the many other 
advantages offered to industry in Chicago 
and Northern Illinois. 













Industries in this area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States * World 
Airport ¢ Inland Waterways ¢ Geographical Center of U. S. Population « Great Financial Center * The 
“Great Central Market” ¢ Food Producing and Processing Center @ Leader in Iron and Steel Manufac- 
turing e Good Labor Relations Record ¢ Tremendous Coal Reserves © Good Government ® Good Living * Good 
Services for Tax Dollars e Send for free booklets containing useful information on these advantages. 











TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois— Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ° PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 





WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ec ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
This area has power resources of 2,600,000 kilowatts, with 400,000 kilowatts more already under construction or on order 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


In trying to judge what controls will return, keep these things in mind: 
Republicans control Congress and they do not like controls over business. 
White House isn't too keen on restoring broad controls either. 

Grain and steel are almost the only commodities that are genuinely tight. 

Supply and demand for most other goods are in reasonable balance, and that 
balance is not likely to be upset by the foreign-aid program. 

This indicates that, whatever controls are restored or extended, they will 
be used sparingly, limited sharply. It also is well to remember that Senator 
Taft has a big voice in policy. His opposition to controls is well known. 

Also, remember this: No one knows what tight controls might do to output of 
industry. Neither party wants to risk any blame for upsetting the applecart. 

















More specifically, the outlook can be sized up this way: 

An OPA is not to come back. General price control is not in sight. 

Limited price control is possible, but far from probable. Power of some 
kind to control prices is urged by some officials for steel and grain. What they 
really fear is that steel firms will grant a wage increase and pass that along 
in higher prices. These officials would like some power to check that move. 

Rationing for consumers is not to be applied any time soon. 

Industrial rationing, called allocations, may be approved, but not surely. 
Here again it's a matter of scarcity--steel, grain, maybe fertilizer and oil. 

Voluntary allocating by business is certain to be tried first. Steel and 
oil industries now allocate. Chances are even that this will satisfy Congress. 

Priorities for materials are not to come back in any broad way either. 

Actually, as White House advisers appraise the problem, domestic business 
need scarcely be disturbed at all by foreign aid. Shipments abroad are not ex- 
pected to be as great as last spring, and business weathered that all right. 














Export controls are to be the mainstay of the program. All favor this. 
Basic idea is to use export controls to favor Europe over other claimants. 
Europe has been getting around $6,000,000,000 worth of U.S. goods a year. 
Other areas have been getting $9,000,000,000 worth of goods. 

The plan is to turn that proportion around, give Europe more and other 
areas fewer goods. That's what Senator Taft wants. The Harriman report favors 
it. Also, other areas are running out of dollars, so have to cut purchases. A 
shift in the export pattern foreshadows no inconvenience to domestic output. 

If it weren't for the food situation, there might be no added controls. 
But, if controls over food are made necessary because of drought, other items 
may be controlled, too, just to prove that farmers aren't to be scapegoats. 








When it comes to dealing with the domestic price situation..... 

Credit controls over consumer goods might be restored, but this is not cer- 
tain. A Senate majority probably favors this, but the House might balk. 

Rent control, as it now stands, is likely to be extended for another year. 

Bank credit is unlikely to be placed under tighter control, although the 
Federal Reserve Board will seek more power, this time with White House backing. 

Higher interest rates will make borrowing a bit less attractive, but the 
Government can scarcely lift the lid entirely on cheap money. The U.S. bond 
market is almost Sure to be Supported at par, and that means fairly low rates. 

Actually, very few steps are to be taken to control retail prices unless 
food prices threaten to skyrocket. Then some form of subsidy might be tried to 

















(over) 
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TREND. OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-= (Continued) 


satisfy farmers and, at the same time, hold down consumer grocery bills. For 
example, Government could buy grain from farmers and sell it to processors, 
livestock feeders and flour millers at a lower price. 


To get an idea of what foreign aid really means to U.S. business in 1948; 

Total exports of goods and services are estimated at $17,100,000,000. 

Total imports for the year are put at $8,200,000,000. 

Export surplus is indicated at $8,900,000,000. 

That is a smaller export surplus than was being piled up earlier in 1947. 
For the first half of this year, the export surplus rate was $10,000,000,000. 
This figure includes trade with all the world, not only needy European nations. 











To pay for the surplus of exports over imports: 

U.S. Government is down for $3,750,000,000 in direct grants and loans. 

Export-Import Bank is expected to provide $2,900,000,000 in loans. 

World Bank and Fund are down for $900,000,000 in loans. 

That comes to $7,550,000,000 in new dollars to be supplied directly or in- 
directly by the United States. It is the estimate of the Harriman Committee. 

Foreign countries are expected to put up the remaining $1,350,000,000 by 
dipping into their own dollar assets and gold reserves. This is net. 

That amounts to pump priming on a large scale, but the export surplus now 
acts as only a moderate stimulant to the continuing domestic boom. 














The real underpinning of the boom is to be found in domestic factors. 

Personal income hit an all-time high rate of $210,300,000,000 a year in 
September. That was due to terminal-leave-bond cashing. It won't be repeated. 

Without leave bonds, however, personal incomes were running at a rate of 
almost $199,000,000,000, compared with $194,900,000,000 for August. 

Wages, salaries and proprietors’ profits are still in a rising trend, and 
that has accounted for most of the year's steady rise in personal incomes. 

Consumer spending will remain high as long as personal incomes are high. 
The months ahead promise a large volume of trade and business activity. 














Wage increases are likely to come along next spring to keep income up. 
Settlements of around 10 cents an hour, maybe 15 cents, are likely. 
Strikes probably will not be used widely to get a third wage increase. 
Employers show signs of being willing to grant a moderate wage rise. 
That's another sign, however, of continuing inflation. The past boosts in 
wages have led to price increases, and the same result can be expected again. 








Increased borrowing is another factor for still higher prices. 

Consumer credit now amounts to $11,434,000,000. That is an increase of 
$243,000,000 in a month, and a jump of $2,791,000,000 in a year. 

Business loans by banks that are members of the Federal Reserve System 
stand at $13,971,000,000, an increase of $3,059,000,000 in a year. 

Mortgage loans recorded in the first nine months of this year reached a 
total of $8,336,000,000, a jump of 8 per cent above the same 1946 period. 

This expansion in credit shows why Government financial officials are 
worried. More credit simply adds to an already inflated volume of purchasing 
power. It could lead to a painful adjustment by pushing prices beyond reach. 











Price inguiries by committees of Congress don't suggest many remedies. 

A smaller military budget and reduced foreign aid is one suggestion. That 
comes from the Bender Committee that studied price trends in the Midwest. 

Foreign aid is going to be high regardless of whether Congress cuts the 
Administration's program or not. Economy won't be practiced here. 

Defense outlays are likely to increase next year, not decrease. 

No signs are apparent yet that point to any downturn in the price level. 
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Every Hungry Boy 
has a Friend in Nickel... 


There’s one food every boy likes... Bread. 

And, among other things, today’s 
enriched bread calls for pure, uniform 
yeast. 

But yeast is sensitive. The slightest 
contamination might alter the yeast and 
so change the taste and lightness of the 
bread. 

So the yeast maker and your baker keep 
their yeast pure with the help of equip- 
ment made of such Nickel alloys as Stain- 
less Steels. 

Stainless Steels stay smooth and bright. 
These Nickel alloys also take the hard 
knocks of a busy bakery without forming 
cracks and crevices where bacteria can 
hide. Thus they promote the spotless 
cleanliness that protects and maintains 


Bread is the Staff of Life... Don’t Waste It 


the wholesome quality of our daily bread. 
Just one more way INCO Nickel serves 
you every day. It’s Your Unseen Friend, 
because it is used in many ways, not gen- 
erally seen, to help bring you your daily 
needs. 
Write for your free copy of “The Romance 
of Nickel.” This illustrated, 60-page booklet 
tells the story of Nickel, from ancient dis- 
covery to modern-day use. Address Dept. 92. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5,N.Y. 


EMBLEM ~ OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


.--Your Unseen Friend 

























For F* ST RELIEF, help 
feed famished muscles 
with fresh blocd! 


@ Ouch—how muscle aches and 
pains can get you down, after un- 
usual exercise! The thing to do, to 
help limber up fast, is simply: rub 
on Absorbine Jr.! 

Tired muscles are often famished 
muscles. Your extra effort has 
burned up their nourishment. Rub- 
bing on Absorbine Jr. helps speed 
the local circulation. Then fresh 
blood supplies fresh nourishment... 
those stiff back muscles loosen up, 
soreness eases — you're rarin’ to go! 

Ask your druggist today for your 
Absorbine Jr.—a famous formula 
of rare medicinal herbs and other 
scientifically chosen ingredi- i 
ents from many lands. $1.25 
a long-lasting bottle. 

W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 














Cramer Dealers 
Everywhere. 
Your inquiries 
are invited. 


Cramer Posture 
Chairs in use 
all over the 
world. 





¢ 9 


Cramer manufactures a chair for 
every seated worker. Over 60 
models plus special designs to 
fit individual needs. 







Cramer POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 
12th and Charlotte Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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LORD BALTIMORE 7 
HOTEL 
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Weve Been Askeels 
HOW U.S. CAN CONTROL CREDIT 


An effort is starting within the Govern- 
ment to get more control over credit. The 
money supply, already immense, is rising 
again. Individuals and industry are going 
into debt at a rate faster than the Gov- 
ernment is paying off its own debt. 

Banks are lending more. People are bor- 
rowing more. A bigger and bigger volume 
of current purchases is being financed on 
credit. Officials express concern over the 
expanding use of credit in this period of 
inflation, but can do little about it. They 
want Congress to give them more control 
over credit. 


Can the Government clamp down on 
lending? 

Not readily. Some banks can be ordered 
to increase their reserves against deposits. 
This would mean tying up additional as- 
sets, which would not be available as the 
basis for loans. But, in most sections of 
the country, the Federal Reserve already 
requires banks to keep, as reserves against 
demand deposits, the top amounts called 
for by law-—ranging from 14 per cent in 
rural districts to 26 per cent in central 
reserve cities. In the New York and Chi- 
cago areas, the present reserve require- 
ment is 20 per cent. This could be raised 
to 26 per cent. But Federal Reserve wants 
Congress to set higher maximum reserve 
requirements for all banks. 


What control, then, is left? 

The Treasury can retire, during periods 
of cash surpluses, U.S. bonds of the types 
that banks hold, reducing the assets that 
banks can sell to increase their reserves 
as a base for more credit. But this really 
is no direct means of control. 


How about consumer credit? 

The President could declare a new national 
emergency and thereby regain the power to 
put controls back on consumer credit. 
This step was authorized by Congress 
when it called for an end on November 1 
of all wartime over consumer 
credit. But no such action is being con- 
templated at this time. Instead, Congress 
is being asked to give back the power to 
regulate the terms for consumer loans 
and installment buying. The Government 
might get that power, but it is not certain 
that it will. 


controls 


Can bank lending be checked di- 
rectly? 

Not easily. Examiners can be stricter in 
classifving loans. That is, some loans can 
be given a poor classification. This might 
have the effect of getting banks to tighten 
up on loans granted. But that is not al- 
ways desirable. Loans often are necessary 
to finance an increase in production. 


- not serve as a big brake on credit. Bank 


Could Federal Reserve tighten up op 


bank credit? 


Not without action by Congress. Unde § 


present procedure, a member bank cap 
expand its credit by selling short-term 
low-interest Government securities to , 
Federal Reserve Bank. The reserve thy 
created by the member bank can be used 
as the basis for loans to its customers or 
to buy other securities. Furthermore, fo 
each $1 in securities turned in to Federal 
Reserve, the member bank’s reserve yijl 
permit a loan of more than $6. Action by 
Congress is required to raise the amount 
that banks must put up to create such 
credits on these transactions. 


Can banks be required to hold short. 
term securities? 

This, too, would have to be approved by 
Congress. It is one of the credit controls 
suggested by the Federal Reserve. Under 
the proposal, banks would have to hold a 
certain amount of low-interest federal 
securities. This would amount to a second- 
ary reserve and could not be used to ex 
pand the credit base for loans. It would 
thus reduce the lending power of banks, 
Congress, however, has not so far shown 
favor to the plan. 


What else is proposed? 

Another Federal Reserve proposal would 
limit the amount of long-term securities, 
Government or private, that a commercial 
bank could hold against demand deposits 
This, in turn, would discourage banks 
from selling short-term securities to Federal 
Reserve. Congress likewise has not been 
enthusiastic about this proposal. 


Can credit expansion be discouraged 

by higher interest rates? 
Not to a great extent. The Government 
recently made a slight increase in interes 
rates of its short-term securities. This re 
duced somewhat the tendency of banks to 
shift from these to long-term issues. But 
no general increase in the Government’ 
interest rates is planned. 


What about discount rates? 

Federal Reserve has considered raising 
discount rates that 
when they obtain loans. But this woull 


member banks pa} 


with large reserves do little borrowing 
from Federal Reserve banks. And discout! 
rates, now low, are of small importance 


Thus, the Federal Reserve System ane 
the Treasury have little power to check 
the present expansion of credit. Congres 
will be asked to decide whether new Col 





trols and limitations will be put on bor 
rowing and credit buying. 
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| your company’s insurance program is highly complicated, too. And it takes experts such as Rollins Burdick Hunter Co. 
Timeli 
nterest . bl d tats 
his re- to completely understand your insurance problems and suggest the proper solutions. 
nks to . - ° * . . ° * e 
7 Bui | Rollins Burdick Hunter Co. is a combination of experts, each of whom is a competent authority in a particular branch 
s. Bu 
ment'’s . F : ag ‘ e : : | 
of insurance. Combined, their knowledge and ability offer you reliable counsel in all lines of insurance. 
For complete information about a review of your present insurance arrangement and advice concerning its 
a 
raising : : . ‘ ae 
ge improvement, call or write your nearest Rollins Burdick Hunter Co. office. No obligation, of course. 
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Paper that 


never worries 
about water 


product to package try this. 

Take a sheet of Patapar. Douse one 
half of it in water. Leave the other half 
dry. Now test each half for strength. 
You'll be amazed! 

That’s a remarkable thing about Pata- 
par* Vegetable Parchment. This beauti- 
ful paper can take any amount of wetting 
—even in boiling water —and remain 
intact and strong. 


Patapar resists 
grease, too 


Another vital characteristic of Patapar is 
its grease-proofness. It resists the penetra- 
tion of fats, grease and oils. Products like 
butter, shortening and cottonseed oil 
compounds find safe protection in its 
clean, strong folds. 


Idea for you? 


Business men are making use of Patapar 
in an endless variety of ways. A few ex- 
amples: food wrappers, soap mold liners, 
dye house separator sheets, milk bottle 
hoods, liners for motor oil containers, pie 
doilies, flower wrappers, liners for boiled 
ham cookers, map tracing papers. 

Perhaps in your busi- 
ness there’s a job Patapar 
can do better than any 
other material. For more 
information write on your 
business letterhead for 
booklet U. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Patapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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If you are a business man with a moist 
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Weather Chief’s New Importance 
As Food Forecaster to the World 


> Dr. F. W. Reichelderfer likes to talk predicted. Light rains here and there a 
about the weather. In that respect, he is expected, but they will not be enough, 
one of many. Unlike most, however, what Artificial rainfall. Even if rainfy 
he has to say contains a real meaning, es- could be induced at will, not enough mois 
pecially in a world heavily dependent for ture could be wrung from the dry atmo 
its food supply on the weather in the phere of the area to break the drought, 
United States. Dr. Reichelderfer is Chief Next year. It is impossible to say why 
of the Weather Bureau, the nation’s top next year’s rainfall will be. Weather eyck 
weatherman. are recognized, but they cover many yeay 
Just now, he is bombarded with appeals and cannot be narrowed to so brief , 
that he do something about the drought _ period. 
in the winter-wheat area. The farmers have Conclusions. So farm experts muy 
been reading of man-made rainfall and im- write off the winter-wheat prospects x 
proved prediction methods. 


bad, while the deadline for sowing drays 
“They want us to come out and pro- 


near. And good weather next year remain 
duce some rain,” Dr. Reichelderfer says, 


as much of a chance as ever. 
adding, regretfully, “but it isn’t that During and since the war, many fap. 
simple.” tastic things have been reported, Dr 
Not only the farmers, but many others, Reichelderfer says, about improved for. 
have been reading of long-range forecasts 


casting and man-made weather. The pre. 
and man-made weather. They have heard — ent grim outlook calls them into question, 
of “weather cycles” on which grim and 


Dr. Reichelderfer, for one, is anxious t 
unofficial predictions for next year are remove sonfe misapprehensions and st 
based. They are asking when the present _ things straight. 
drought may break and about the out- 


Dry ice and rain. There is no doubt, 
look for next summer, when a bad crop’ Dr. Reichelderfer says, that, under some 
could be a world disaster. 
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conditions, rainfall can be caused by scat- 

Dr. Reichelderfer, a modest, friendly tering dry ice (solidified carbon dioxide 

scientist who likes innovations, is the man _ in the top of a cloud that extends upwari 

they must consult. Here are the answers: into freezing levels. But conditions mus 
Present drought. No general relief for 


be such as might have produced rainfal 
the drought in the winter-wheat region is anyway. Atmosphere lower down must ly 
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moist enough to keep the rain from evapo- 
rating before it reaches the earth. 

There is much dispute over previous ex- 

riments, however successful they seemed. 
Many contend that rain might have fallen 
without the help of dry ice. 

Research is needed, and Dr. Reichelder- 
fer is proceeding with it. He wants to know 
exactly what conditions must prevail, how 
much rain can be produced, how much dry 
ce should be used. When these and other 
questions are answered, it will be possible 
to draw some conclusions as to the use- 
fulness of the dry-ice method. 

Dr. Reichelderfer thinks that, in the end, 
it will prove valuable in special situations, 
at least. Dry ice can turn the winter 
clouds at the top of Southwestern moun- 
tains into heavy deposits of snow, which 
later becomes water, available for irriga- 
tion, in the streams below. Dry ice already 
has been used in Hawaii to drop rain on 
the pineapple fields, rain that otherwise 
might have fallen at sea. 

The use of dry ice to dissipate hurricanes 
also is an “intriguing possibility” to him. 

“We don’t know what would happen if 
we put enough dry ice and enough planes 
on the problem,” he says. “The hurricane 
might be dissipated, it might be intensi- 
fied, it might be diverted from its course 
and kept at sea. We simply don’t know, and 
further experiments are planned.” 

looking ahead. But the biggest de- 
mand on the Bureau, from farmers, busi- 
nessmen, anyone with an outdoor activity 
or venture, is for long-range forecasting. 
This remains the Bureau’s biggest problem. 
At present, there are three forecasts. 

Day-to-day. The familiar daily fore- 
cast covers 36 to 48 hours. 

Five-day. A forecast covering five days 
isa comparatively recent development. It 
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ATMOS 4 


THE PERPETUAL MOTION CLOCK 


MADE BY LECOULTRE 4 


xO 
$315.00 Fed. Tox inc. 
} . AT BETTER JEWELERS 





Place Atmos on your mantel and unlock its balance wheel, and it will run indef- | 
initely— without hand-winding or electricity —for Atmos is powered by variations 
in the temperature of the ait-alone! This miracte of perpetual motion is a beau- 
tiful creation in gilt and crystal: Atmos is an achievement of LeCoultre, famous | 
i century-old manufacturers of some of the world’s finest watches and clocks. 
VACHERON & CONSTANTIN-LF COULTRE WATCHES, INC. 
580 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
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—Johnson, U. S. Weather Bureau 
WEATHER OBSERVERS 
Radar helps to spot thunderstorms 





Bears or business . . . sports 
or orchards . . . ask Cana- 
dian National Railways 
anything about Canada. 
Visit the Canadian National 
office listed in your phone 









book...or write Canadian RAILWAYS 
National Railways, 360 HOTELS 

McGill Street, Montreal, | STEAMSHIPS 
Canada. AIR LINES 































PHOTOCOPY 
Anything Written, Printed, Drawn 
or Photographed In Actual, 
Enlarged or Reduced Size 







Save Time, Money, Man Power With 


MRECTIGRAPH 


PHOTO-COPYING MACHINE 


Rectigraph produces exact, error-proof photocopies 
in any quantity, in actual,enlarged or reduced 
size. Manufacturers, banks, insurance companies, 
newspapers, department stores, universities, gov- 
ernment departments and others find it invalu- 
able. NEEDS NO DARKROOM. Requires very 
little space. Easy to install. Simple to operate. 
Let a trained Haloid representative survey your needs. 
Write Dept. 842 


HALOID 


MAIN PLANTS AND OFFICES + ROCHESTER WN Y 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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MOUNT RUNDLE. j 
Province of Alberta. This ; 
magnificent peak above the 
Bow River is truly one 
ofnature’s treasures of all 
time in the Dominion 
of Canada—home of 
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is in somewhat more general terms than the 
daily prediction. 

Thirty-day. Forecasts for a month ahead 
have been introduced by Dr. Reichelder- 
fer. It was such a forecast, made November 
1, that discouraged hopes of ending the 
drought. 

Day-to-day. The familiar daily fore- 
cast. It simply says whether temperature 
and rainfall will be above or below or about 
normal. It is not published because it re- 
quires special interpretation. It goes, on 
special request, to Government agencies. 
The Agriculture Department has found 
that it is useful in some situations. A 
few trade associations, such as_ citrus- 
fruit: growers, are receiving it on an ex- 
perimental basis. 

“It provides,’ Dr. Reichelderfer says, 
“something in the way of accuracy that is 
above mere chance.” 





FARMER‘S WEATHER EYE 
... rainmakers have their limits 


But, where the far future is concerned, 
the Bureau now is providing an innovation 
that he thinks is increasingly helpful. 

Statistical forecasting. This he calls 
“playing the averages.” Weather figures for 
many years back and for many localities 
are being reduced to averages for particu- 
lar dates. The result is that the farmer’s 
experienced guess as to what the weather 
will be next July 28 is refined into some- 
thing much more valuable than that. The 
service is in much demand from farmers, 
construction companies, public utilities 
and others who must plan outdoor work 
well in advance. 

Statistical forecasting makes no effort, 
however, to predict the abnormalities of 
weather. It is concerned only with the 
normal, the average. Thus, it holds no clue 
to any variations from normal in next 
summer’s all-important rainfall. 

But Dr. Reichelderfer thinks that, gen- 





is Plant Location 
Your Problem Child? 
PERHAPS 


MISSOURI 


CAN HELP YOU “LICK” IT! 


Tell us your problems of plant 
location. Our staff of industrial 
engineers will be pleased to 
have the opportunity of telling 
you what Missouri has to offer, 
Your inquiry will be held in 
strictest confidence. 

NEW INDUSTRIAL BROCHURE~— 
Write today on your 
business letterhead 
for a new Industrial 
Brochure on Mis- 
souri, just released. 
Address Missouri Di- 
vision of Resources 
and Development, 


Dept. 69-P, Jefferson City, Mo. 
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do you have a 


PRODUCTION PROBLEM 
inoving GLASS PARTS! 





Put Dunbar— America’s most versa- 
tile Glass Plant—to work for you. 
Dunbar’s custom moulding service 
can help you cut production costs on 
hand-blown or pressed glass precision 


applications . . . on either crystal or 
heat-resisting glasses. Dunbar engi- 
neers work with your designers and 
engineers on any “glass parts” 
problem you have. We invite your 
specifications . . . offer our services. 
Write Dunbar Glass Corp., Dept. 
U-1, Dunbar, W. Va. 






DUNBAR 
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for FAST RELIEF, help 
feed famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ No need to “grin and bear it” 
when unusual exertion leaves 
muscles stiff and sore. Just rub 
Absorbine Jr. on those aching 
spots. It feels good and does good! 

Tired muscles are often fam- 
ished muscles. Your strenuous ac- 
tivity has burned up their nourish- 
ment. But when you rub on some 
Absorbine Jr. this famous liniment 
promptly helps step up your local 
circulation. Fresh invigorating 
blood supplies fresh nourishment... 
those exhausted muscles can loosen 
up, feel easy and limber again! 

Get Absorbine Jr. today... it’s 
a time-proved formula of rare 
medicinal herbs and other scien- 
tifically chosen ingredients from 
many lands. All drugstores, only 
$1.25 a bottle. W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address shouid be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
ond the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
435 Parker Avenue, Dayton 1, Ohio 











COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 





Earninc Statements FoR THE TWELVE 
Montus Enpvep Sepremser 30, 1947 


Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation has 
made generally available to its security 
holders corporate and consolidated earning 
statements for the period October 1, 1946 
to September 30, 1947, such period begin- 
ning after the effective date of the Corpo- 
tation’s Registration Statement for $20,- 
000,000 principal amount of 174% Serial 
Debentures and $77,500,000 principal 
amount of 314% Debentures Due 1971, 
filed with the Securities and Exchange Com: 
mission pursuant to the Securities Act of 
1933, as amended. Upon request, addressed 
to the Corporation at 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y., copies of such earning 
statements will be mailed to the Corpora- 
tion's security holders and to other inter- 
ested parties. Such earning statements are 
made generally available to security hold- 
i in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 11(a) of the Securities Act of 
1933, as amended. 
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erally speaking, it gives the farmer and 
businessman something concrete on which 
to calculate their risks. 

“Playing the averages,” he says, “puts 
the user ahead.” 

Wartime developments. The chief 
contribution of wartime weather research, 
as the Bureau Chief sees it, was in im- 
proved instruments. Otherwise, there was 
“certainly nothing revolutionary.” 

The weatherman now has more informa- 
tion than ever before, which always is the 
thing he needs most. Radar enables him to 
spot and follow thunderstorms otherwise 
beyond the field of his observation. An- 
other device tells the force and direction 
of the wind above the clouds, which helps 
the aviator and is an important clue to 
the movement of storms. There are other 
devices. 

Weather stations in the Arctic now re- 
port when the cold-air reservoir there is 
building up to a point at which a portion 
breaks off and slides down through the 
Middle West as a blizzard or cold wave. 
Arctic reports are particularly useful in 
drawing up the 30-day and five-day fore- 
casts. 

Dr. Reichelderfer, pleasant, modest, 
and infinitely patient in explaining the va- 
garies of the weather and the difficulties of 
predicting it, has been thinking about his 
subject for a long time. 

He was born in Irdiana and schooled at 
Northwestern University. From there, he 
went by way of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology into the Navy. He was 
assigned to meteorology and aviation. By 
1919 he earned a flier’s wings. But he was 
more interested in the weather. 

He helped to prepare predictions that 
timed some of the early and more spec- 
tacular flights by airplanes and dirigibles. 
Within the Navy and among meteorologists 
he acquired an impressive reputation. In 
1938, President Roosevelt made him Chief 
of the Weather Bureau. 

During World War II, Dr. Reichelder- 
fer was at the center of all weather-research 
projects. As a Navy man, he knew the 
kind of information the services wanted. 
Once each week, and sometimes oftener, 
he met with the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
advise them of the weather outlook in areas 
of prospective operations. 

Peacetime. Now he is back to peace- 
time conditions, and finds the problems 
pretty much what they were. Man-made 
weather is new and still so rudimentary as 
to be of no value in the present drought 
situation. Growing conditions for next 
year’s all-important crop cannot be fore- 
seen. 

“The greatest difficulty,” he says, “re- 
mains the impossibility of predicting very 
far in advance.” 

However, some problems have yielded 
and some are yielding. Dr. Reichelderfer 
and others are at work on them, con- 
stantly. But all expect progress to be slow. 
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50 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Janitor and $3000 vanish from Akron 
store. Owner has fidelity bond but 
not blanket form. He thought he was 
insured. His loss—$3000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different ‘‘gaps’’ in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by think- 
ing you're fully insured. Know you 
have full insurance protection. Be safe, 
not sorry. 

See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company pay- 
ing dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
“29 Gaps in Your 
Bridge to Security,” 
today. It may save you 
money! 





AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 
] 4760 Sheridan Road | 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
Please mail me my FREE copy of “29 Gaps i 
in Your Bridge to Security.” , 
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Russia’s Food to Outlast U.S. Supply? . . . Wisconsin 
As Stassen Hurdle... Slowness of Atom-Bomb Ouiput 


Mr. Truman’s strategy is to toss to 
Congress major issues of policy for 
decision. The President is going to 
make the Republican leadership in 
Congress take responsibility for re- 
viving, or refusing to revive, control 
over prices and the cost of living. 


x wk & 


The White House is being warned 
that U.S. after this year may have 
little food for export to Europe— 
owing to drought over the wheat belt 
—at a time when Russia may possess 
the food to buy political support. 
Russia’s price will be high when the 
time comes toiprovide Western Eu- 
rope with food. 


xk * 


Joseph Stalin has made it clear to 
more than one visitor that he is look- 
ing forward to the time when U.S. 
industry, its markets elsewhere sur- 
feited, will be coming to Russia seek- 
ing orders for machinery and other 
goods and offering cut-rate prices. 
Premier Stalin is building up his gold 
reserves against the time when he ex- 
pects to be able to offer cash and get 
what he wants cheap. 


xX ® 


Sir Oliver Franks, head of the com- 
mittee that shaped Europe’s request 
for U.S. aid, is opposing a sale of spe- 
cial bonds in U.S. to finance that aid. 
The fear of other countries is that a 
default by European nations on Mar- 
shall plan bonds would sour the U.S. 
public even further on Europe, even 
if the bonds carried a U.S. Govern- 
ment guarantee. 


x *k* * 


V. M. Molotov, Foreign Minister and 
arch opponent of U.S., is emerging 
more and more as No. 2 man in Rus- 
sia. Premier Stalin, as No. 1 man, is 
tending to step aside now and then. 
When he does, Mr. Molotov speaks in 
his place on major issues. 


=x * * 


Atom-bomb making, despite vast 
U.S. effort, still is a slow process. 
Best opinion still is that it will be 10 
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to 15 years before Russia can hope to 
have a significant stockpile. Chances 
are that it will be longer than that. 


x *k * 


Friends of General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur are up against 
two handicaps in promoting a Mac- 
Arthur-for-President movement. One 
is that the General in 1948 will be 68 
years of age, four years older than 
Mr. Truman. The other is that he will 
have been outside U. S. for 10 years. 


x *k * 


General of the Army Dwight Eisen- 
hower will work under political wraps 
until March or April, 1948, before be- 
ing trotted out as the most formidable 
dark horse for the Republican nomi- 
nation. Politicians credit the General 
with great political skill in being able 
to give the impression of opposition 
to use of his name in connection with 
the Presidency while not actually 
closing the door to nomination. 


kk * 


Harold Stassen, avowed candidate for 
the Republican nomination, will face 
his first big hurdle when he bumps 
against General MacArthur in the 
Wisconsin presidential preference pri- 
mary next April. General MacArthur 
is expected to run as a favorite son 
with strong backing. Mr. Stassen, 
from neighboring Minnesota, had 
counted on an easy win in Wisconsin. 


xk *& 


Republican leadership in Congress 
dropped the idea of tying foreign aid 
to tax reduction for U.S. taxpayers 
when Democrats served notice that 
this idea would end all chance of tax 
reduction. Representative Robert L. 
Doughton, No. 1 tax man for the 
Democrats, gave Joseph Martin, Re- 
publican Speaker, his choice of divid- 
ing the issue or facing certain defeat 
on taxes. Speaker Martin didn’t take 
long to decide to put off tax cutting. 


x *k * 


James Forrestal, Secretary of De- 
fense, already has clipped the wings 
of the new Air Force. Mr. Forrestal 






























































turned the trick by deciding that ¢ 
three defense departments all woul 
submit their budget requests to 
gress through the office of Secret; 
of Defense, not separately. Air Fog 
had counted on making a big ph 
with Congress. 


xk *& 


Generals and admirals are markingy 
the requests for money that they y 
make to Congress in 1948. Demang 
will be for much more than the $10) 
500,000,000 for purely military spend 
ing that they got for this fiscal yea 
which ends next June 30. 


xk * 


Some officials are hinting that if Con 
gress will pry deeply enough it will 
that part of the world’s food troub 
stems from refusal of some natio 
with colonies to co-operate in devél 
oping the potential food resources 
those colonies, for various long-range 
commercial reasons. It is simpler tof 
ask U. S. taxpayers to put up mong 
to pay for food shipped from U.§ 


xk * 


George Marshall, Secretary of State 
is starting to bump against a feelin) 
in Congress that generals in publi 
office have a penchant for regardi 
dollars as so much hay, to be forke 
out in almost any quantity. 


| REPC 

xk k * 
U.S. diplomats and _foreign-polig 
makers are becoming a bit emb 
rassed by the growing signs that Com 
munism is waning as a threat i 
Europe. It no longer is as easy Of 
frighten Congress into putting up af 
amount of money to fulfill any p 
pose that is presented as designed 
stop the Communists. 


Al 


NEW: 


xk * 


Admiral Louis E. Denfeld was 
pointed Chief of Naval Operati 
through the influence of Admiral} 
liam D. Leahy, the President's @ 
of Staff. Admiral Denfeld was not 
top choice of either Defense Sectél 
James Forrestal or of Admiral Gl 
ter W. Nimitz, the retiring Chieh 
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